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Journal of Home Economics 


A MARKETING EXHIBIT 


DAY MUNROE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


To say that modern life becomes more and more complex is to be 
bromidic, though truthful; but it is less trite when applied directly 
to such a subject as buying food. To make wise selections the housewife 
must not only know foods, but in addition she must have some basis for 
judging prices. That means she must know something of waste, of 
grades and brands, of the seasons and sources of foods, and of the factors 
underlying costs; she must be able to evaluate advertisements of food, 
since they may be helpful or may lead to unwise buying. 

Obviously it is difficult for her to solve all of her problems alone, in her 
home. She must look about for information, and here is a decided op- 
portunity for service from the home economics department of the college 
or high school. A very effective method for giving her the needed facts is 
an exhibit, because there are more ways of emphasizing values when they 
are shown than when they are told. Since the problems of no two groups 
of women would be identical, no two exhibits would bethe same, but there 
may be suggestions in the way in which answers to some of the questions 
were worked out in an exhibit arranged in 1924 by the class in marketing 
problems at Teachers College. 

The aim of the exhibit was to give information and excite a more gen- 
eral interest in economic aspects of food buying which are often passed 
by. Posters, charts, and examples of purchases of food helped to illustrate 
the findings of the students. Tabulated information, such as percentages 
of waste, was mimeographed for distribution, since visitors do not come 
prepared to copy such facts. At the door was a filled market basket, and 
over it the large colored warning: 


HOW DO YOU FILL YOUR MARKET BASKET? 


THERE ARE SAVING WAYS AND COSTLY WAYS. 
249 
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The section devoted to fruit was prominent because there is available 
much helpful information on that subject which is not commonly em- 
ployed in retail buying. For example, a large placard explained the 
grading of oranges according to size and below it were shown labelled 
oranges of the sizes most commonly used. If the housewife knows these 
size numbers, she can in buying ask for the one suited to her needs; she 
thus has a basis for comparing prices of different merchants, because 
while ‘medium-sized oranges’ means little, ‘No. 176s’ is definite. 

A placard attempted to answer another question: 


THE BABY NEEDS ORANGE JUICE. 
WHICH ORANGES WILL YOU BUY? 


1 pint of juice from the 1 pint of juice from the 
smaller fruit (No. 288) larger fruit (No. 150) 
cost 15¢ cost 22¢ 


The Saving is Worth While. 


The fruit juice and samples of the oranges used were shown below though 
probably the tale would have been just as credible without them. 

There were also samples of the different sizes of prunes with cards 
telling the number to the pound and suggesting that the housewife buy 
according to size grade, for instance, the 70-80s. A graphic chart indi- 
cating the cost of the edible portion in each grade showed the possibility 
of saving by buying the smaller fruit. 

The percentage of waste to be planned for in buying some of the more 
usual fruits and vegetables had been worked out by the students and 
was shown on charts with actual samples placed near by to drive the 
lesson home. 

Of course the old question of bulk versus package had to be considered. 
On a table were oatmeal, rice, tapico, farina, cocoa, bacon, cornmeal, 
starch, dates, cheese, and spaghetti, in bulk and in package, the latter 
open so that the houwewives could compare qualities and cleanliness. 
Above was the following notice: 


BULK OR PACKAGE? 
IN THIS DAY’S SHOPPING THE PACKAGE FOODS COST 
$1.07 
MORE THAN THE SAME WEIGHT IN BULK. 
{ Quality of known brands 
Advantages of the package \ Sanitary handling of foods 


Can a reliable grocery store sell food of good quality under sanitary conditions without the 


package? 
Let your income and your grocery store help you to decide which you will buy. 





- 











- 
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It is often urged that the housewife is more likely to receive honest 
weights in package goods than in bulk, and to test this more than two 
hundred purchases had been made by the students. Their results were 
tabulated on a large card which read: 

68% Overweight 


BULK Goops 16° Underweight 
16% Exact weight 


PACKAGE GOODS ®. Overweight 
419% Underweight 

The number of cases of overweight was far greater than that of under- 
weight, and the latter was usually very small; the students felt that a 
special poster should have been made to show the housewives that in 
many grocery stores the dealer cheats himself more often than his 
customers. 

In the city where apartments are small many goods are bought in small 
containers, often at higher cost than if larger ones were chosen. To 
illustrate this an exhibit of a typical purchase of canned and packaged 
goods was arranged. Jam, cocoa, flour, tea, grape juice, olive oil, raisins, 
dates, cheese, butter, jelly, olives, and canned peas were bought in small 
and in medium sized cans, packages, or bottles, and the two containers of 
each food were shown side by side with a sign such as this: 


FLOUR 
24} pound sack $1.26 
3} pound sack 25 


Buy the 244 pound sack instead of seven 34 pound sacks and 


SAVE 49 CENTS 


Except in the case of flour no container of either size held more than a 
pound or a pint, so that even the very tiny kitchenette would have space 
for the larger ones. Over the whole collection was blazoned: 


SAVE $2.94 BY BUYING THE LARGER CONTAINERS. 


The advantage of buying by weight rather than by the piece was 
shown by variations in weights, and consequently in actual costs, of 
celery bought by the bunch at the same price, on the same day, in the 
same locality. The fact was also illustrated that a dozen large eggs might 
weigh the same as fifteen smaller ones, bought at a different store, but at 
the same price per dozen. 

In their studies of meat buying the students had observed quite as 
many bad habits as in other kinds of shopping. A poster told the follow- 
ing story: 
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HOW 100 PERSONS BOUGHT MEAT 


Do You Watch the Scales or Have You Perfect Faith in Your Dealer’s Honesty? 
41% LOOKED AROUND THE STORE 
37% GOSSIPED 
22% WATCHED THE SCALES 


Are Your Habits Better? 


The economy of taking home meat trimmings for the soup or fat kettle 
was shown by the bones and trimmings from a rib roast of beef. The 
percentage losses in trimming, bones, cooking, and in plate waste, and 
their effect on prices were shown for various other cuts. 

Fish buying is most interesting in New York, and comparisons were 
made of our annual consumption per capita and that of various foreign 
countries. The waste to be expected from fish of different kinds, the 
sources of New York’s fish and shell fish, and the proportional consump- 
tion on Friday and other days were also shown. 

Another exhibit was of a great number of loaves of bread, all tagged 
with individual weight and cost per pound, and showing as high a 
variation as 100 per cent in price. Above was the sign: 


DO YOU WEIGH THE BREAD YOU BUY? 


Loaves May Look Alike 
but 
Vary Greatly in Size 


SHOULD NOT BREAD BE SOLD BY WEIGHT? 


Since the exhibit, the New York State Bread Law has gone into effect, 
making it possible for the woman to know the weight of her purchase. 
Where there is no such law the need for it can be called to the attention 
of the housewives by such an exhibit, and they may be thus inspired to 
work to remedy conditions. 

A few other questions of food distribution were also taken up. A large 
colored chart showed what part of the dollar spent by the consumer for 
different commodities goes to different parts of the distribution process, 
a certain color being used throughout for a certain marketing functionary, 
as yellow for the farmer and red for the retailer. This was also a lesson 
in the dangers of generalization, as it showed that the dollar is divided 
very differently in the case of different foods. Also it showed that with 
almost every food the most expensive step in distribution is the retail 
store, the place where the woman has the greatest opportunity to help 
reduce costs and the greatest responsibility for existing conditions. 

To call the attention of the thoughtless to the difficulties of bringing 
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together the food materials for even a very simple meal, a breakfast 
table was set, with small cards showing the source of each material used, 
and with a string leading from the food to its place of production as 
marked on a large map of the world mounted back of the table. There 
was also a map of the United States, showing the states from which New 
York City receives lettuce and onions, two products usually considered 
local. 

To help in the analysis of advertisements the students mounted typical 
examples of appeals made for the housewife’s patronage, such as those 
based upon price, sanitation, health, quality, attractiveness, ease of 
preparation, or newer nutritional knowledge. If the woman who buys 
stops to analyze the appeal she can go far toward deciding how much 
it should influence her. If she is practicing rigid economy, she may pass 
by appeals based only upon attractiveness of the product, and pay more 
heed to those based upon price and quality. Especially should her atten- 
tion be called to those advertisements which are misleading. 

There were suggestions as to the possible codperation of the housewife 
and the grocer, based upon interviews with dealers in various sections 
of the city. These were mimeographed for the woman to take home and 
consider at leisure. 

The money saving-possibilities of the chain store were brought out 
with menus and the list of groceries purchased, giving the price com- 
parisons. In these the foods were divided into groups so that the house- 
wife might know where to expect larger savings, for example, whether on 
canned goods and staples, or on meats and fresh vegetables. 

The housewives said they found the exhibit helpful, and a visiting ex- 
tension worker was enthusiastic about a similar exhibit which could be 
prepared by the women of her community; but probably it was of even 
greater value to the students who collected the material, studied it, 
drew conclusions and checked results, and decided upon the most effec- 
tive way of presenting them. In fact, the possibilities of such exhibits 
seem endless, both as to the materials to be shown and the service to be 


rendered. 
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WEARING TESTS OF KITCHEN TOWELING 


KATHERINE TAYLOR CRANOR AND IDA BELLE DORSEY 


Home Economics Division, Iowa State College 


Kitchen toweling is a household necessity of which there are many 
kinds and qualities, but little definite information is available regarding 
the actual durability of different types. In the hope of helping to supply 
this lack, the study here reported was undertaken at the Iowa State 
College, the junior author conducting the experimental work as part 
requirement for the degree of master of science in home economics. 
Acknowledgment should be made for the assistance given by Esther 
Peterson, graduate assistant in chemistry. 

Four grades of plain white toweling were used: plain linen, three- 
quarters bleached, 40 cents a yard; full-bleached linen with blue border, 
65 cents a yard; union, full-bleached, blue-bordered, 35 cents; and cotton, 
full-bleached, red-and-blue-bordered, 25 cents. The union and cotton 
towelings were chosen as fabrics of good quality which might properly 
be compared with linen. 

Thirteen towels, each 18 by 36 inches, were used of each material. 
One of each material was set aside to be tested unworn. The remainder 
were marked with identification numbers and put into service in the in- 
stitutional management house, where careful track was kept of them and 
all received the same amount of use every week. They were laundered 
by home methods with electric washer, steam drier and mangle, and with 
water and neutral white soap as the only cleaning agents. One towel of 
each material was removed for laboratory testing at the end of three 
months, another after six months, and a third after eight months. 
Throughout the study note was taken of the general condition of all 
those in use and of what the users considered the desirable and undesir- 
able characteristics of the different kinds. 

Physical, chemical, and microscopic tests were made in the laboratory. 
The physical tests were for the most part made according to the directions 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Standards.'' Thread counts, yarn num- 
bers, twist and ply, length of fibre, and shrinkage were determined with 
unused samples only, while weight and conditioning and tensile strength 
were studied with used and unused toweling alike. The findings are 
shown in tables 1, 2 and 3. 


1 Testing and Properties of Textile Materials. U.S. Department Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, Circular No. 41, 1915. 
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The thread counts were taken with a thread counter, twenty readings 
for warp and twenty for filling threads being made for each material. 
These were averaged, first for warp and filling separately and then the 
two combined. 

TABLE 1 
Results of physical tests with new towelings 





o —— en i | 
THREE-QUARTER e a | | 
FULL-BLEACHED UNION; 35 CENTS COTTON; 25 








eaean Lines; 40 CENTS ~~ — PER YARD | CENTS PER YARD 
PER YARD } | 
Thread count: 
iio s ccxcockladecawks 27.05 $2.00 | 40.95 | 52.75 
ee ae re 22.5 43.72 30.55 | 22.60 
Average. ..... eesemngaea eh | 24.77 42.86 35.75 | 37.68 
Yarn count: | 
SEER emeemes F 16 10 | 14 
I eee teeta 9 24 8 10 
Twist and ply: | | 
NN incutare SE re Dae ere 7; single | 11; single 10; single | 13; double 
eee 7; single 11; single 8;single | 11; single 
Direction of twist: 
a eek aaneeanel Left Left | Left | Right 
De aatnaancua ween | Left Left | Left | Left 
Length of fibre: 
ML Searcwencuaawatannck ai § in 1 in 2 in | $ in. 
Ne ctiaiscn alatinw aed echo eae $ in 3 in | 3 in. § in. 
Shrinkage: | 
Amount per yard............. 2hin. | 2} in. | 2} in. 2} in. 
cas et rineeé waned 6hin. | } in. 6 in. | 6} in. 
Weight: 
yg | ee | 14.63 Ibs. 14.13 lbs. | 28.50lbs. | 20.13 Ibs. 
kr ee are arene. 2.50 oz. 2.25 oz. 4.500z. | 3.200z. 
7.11 yds. | 3.55 yds. 5.00 yds. 


Length per pound................| 6.40 yds. 





As will be seen in table 1, the thread count in the more expensive linen 
toweling was higher than in any of the other types. While the cotton 
toweling had a high thread count in the warp, it was low in the filling 
and its combined thread count did not equal that in the finer quality of 
linen. The thread count in the cheaper grade of linen was lowest, and 
was about equal in the warp and filling. 

The yarn count or number was determined by a quadrant counter and 
was expressed in terms of 840 hanks per pound, the usual method for 
cotton. In the results as shown in table 1, the most noticeable fact is 
that the yarn count is highest in the more expensive linen toweling, and 
that in this the count is much higher for the filling than for the warp. 

Twist and ply were determined by a twist counter. Twenty tests were 
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made for length of warp and as many for filling threads; the average 
number of twists per three inches of thread was noted regardless of 
whether the yarn in question was single or double ply, and from this the 
twists per inch were calculated. Table 1 shows that the twist for the 
more expensive linen, cotton, and union toweling was practically the 
same, while in the cheap linen toweling less twist was found. All threads 
were single ply except in the warp of the cotton toweling, which was 
double. In the union and cotton towelings the filling threads had less 
twist than the warp. All twists were to the left except in the double 
ply warp threads of the cotton material. 

To determine length of fibre, a thread 5 inches long was untwisted, 
the fibres were laid in parallel bundles, these bundles were cut in half, 
rearranged with the uneven ends dovetailed together so that the bundle 
was of uniform density, and its length was then accurately measured. 
Ten measurements of warp and ten of filling threads of each material 
were thus made and averaged. Table 1 shows that in the linen towelings 
the fibre of the warp threads are slightly longer than in the filling, whereas 
in the union and cotton ones they are the same in both directions. 

Shrinkage was determined on 2 by 4 inch samples, measured before and 
after laundering and pressing by household methods. As appears in 
table 1, the percentage of shrinkage was the same for all four types of 
toweling, and was confined to the warp threads, there being no shrinkage 
in the width of the cloth. Weight and conditioning were determined by 
the quadrant counter, together with a conditioning oven equipped with a 
differential thermostat and motor-driven fan by means of which the 
desired temperature was automatically and uniformly maintained. 
Five samples of each toweling were used. After the preliminary yarn 
counts had been made the samples were placed in the conditioning oven 
for 1} hours at 105°C.;they were then removed, reweighed, and returned 
to the oven where they remained until a constant weight was registered. 
They were then exposed for 5 hours to the air of the laboratory and 
reweighed and the difference between the constant weight after condi- 
tioning and that after exposure to ordinary atmosphere was recorded as 
regain. According to table 1, the union toweling weighed most and the 
more expensive linen least per pound. Table 2 shows that the cotton 
also had the greatest proportion of moisture with a low regain. The linen 
towelings are slightly lower than the union in proportion of moisture, but 
have higher regain. The cotton material showed the lowest proportion 
of moisture and had a higher regain than the union toweling. In general 
proportion of moisture decreased with usage. 
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TABLE 2 


257 





Weight and conditioning of towelings after different periods of wear 
































EXTENT OF WEAR 
KIND OF TOWELING 
Sew Used Used Used 
3 months | 6 months 8 months 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Three-quarters bleached linen: 
I itinnain gd am enneuie we Sa aan en 0.0680 | 0.0552 | 0.0504 | 0.0314 
asda cawesie each 4huse kaew ee aeeee 0.0411 | 0.0315 | 0.0235 | 0.0225 
Full-bleached linen: 
Ec tnanekiagscceaiae cdeeensebeene 0.0663 | 0.0535 | 0.0610 | 0.0569 
PE vencikethcadecnaawtaedaeeureks ca 0.0206 | 0.0319 | 0.0162 | 0.0214 
Union: 
PU a OS 0.0767 | 0.0584 | 0.0436 | 0.0384 
SN accksin te dh arb aod acre Winnie ea ec 0.0278 | 0.0214 | 0.0247 | 0.022 
Cotton: 
A kcnnkudwhhedsascd ones staewaawsaus 0.0472 | 0.0395 | 0.0516 | 0.0651 
at iekecdcncdvetecienveieeneesaneas 0.0229 | 0.0250 | 0.0344 | 0.0405 
TABLE 3 
Tensile strength of towelings after different periods of wear 
EXTENT OF WEAR 
KIND OF TOWELING 
New Used Used Used 
3 months | 6months | 8 months 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
resistance resistance resssiance resistance 
Three-quarters bleached linen: 
ME ibcckeancendcceccvnbencnbuscenhounds 23.20 16.33 13.31 13.11 
RE ee er air re oe 19.55 16.18 13.11 12.35 
Full-bleached linen: 
ME ascbibhtbnts te db eedeeewee nkesaawees 30.38 34.71 34.66 28.35 
PE nobevdkéndedieieeuweses si saeunenas 17.92 17.57 17.61 13.07 
Union: 
ME SiGad: Ketnh denntcceeVadseeank abeae 99.29 78.53 68 .93 67.08 
id cat athe th inc he Sie eR K een aa ema 79.50 71.50 67.77 66.05 
Cotton: 
Wicnsindkcuasevestecneneubbecensesen 74.16 66.75 63.33 59.13 
EE Ae ciandae ok Kbbaned oes se eeteuann eee 41.50 40.28 39.06 32.53 

















Tensile strength was determined by the use of the Scott machine. 
Samples 2 by 6 inches in size were kept in the drying oven for two hours 
at a temperature of 105°C. and run through the machine within half a 
minute after removal from the oven. The samples included some with 
warp threads running in the longer direction and also some with filling 
threads longer. About twenty samples for each direction of thread were 
tested for each kind of toweling at each stage of wear, making 673 tests 
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in all. Average results are recorded in table 3. The outstanding fact 
there brought out is that the tensile strength in the union towels was 
much higher than in any of the others. The cotton ranked second, and 
the more expensive linen showed greater tensile strength than the cheaper 
one. With all four towelings the tensile strength decreased in porportion 
to length of usage. 

Chemical tests were made to find the amount and kind of sizing used 
in the four towelings, and also the presence of linen and cotton fibres. 

To test the amount of sizing, ten samples of each unused material 
were held in the drying oven for 2 hours at 105°C., removed, weighed, 
boiled for 15 minutes in 200 cc. of distilled water, then boiled for 15 
minutes in 100 cc. of 0.5 per cent solution of sodium carbonate, washed 
thoroughly, and again dried for 2 hours at 105°C.; on removal from the 
oven the samples were reweighed, boiled for 15 minutes in 1 per cent 
solution of sodium bicarbonate in a reflux condenser, removed, and 
washed thoroughly; then boiled for 15 minutes in a 2 per cent solution of 
hydrochloric acid; after this they were dried for 2 hours at 105°C.., re- 
moved from the oven, and again weighed. The sum of the losses in 
weight during these various processes was taken to represent the weight 
of sizing, and from these figures the average percentage of weight to be 
attributed to sizing was calculated for each material. The average 
percentages were as follows: cheaper linen, 0.0959 per cent; more expen- 
sive linen, 0.0993 per cent; union, 0.0815 per cent; cotton, 0.0443 per cent. 
This indicates that the cotton material was of high grade. 

To determine what kinds of sizing were used, the distilled water in 
which each set of samples had been first boiled was evaporated and 
tested by usual methods for starch, dextrin, sugar, chlorides, zinc, cal- 
cium, and sulphates. Chlorides were found in all four materials, and 
starch in the more expensive linen and the cotton; the other possible 
sizing materials did not appear in any materials tested. 

It is noteworthy that in a sulphuric acid test the cheaper linen toweling 
dissolved most quickly of the four materials; the speeds were: cheaper 
linen, 25 minutes; more expensive linen, 40 minutes; union, 35 minutes; 
cotton, 30 minutes. 

Tests for linen and cotton fibres were made with sodium hydroxide, 
fuchsine, cochineal, methylene blue, and copper sulphate and potassium 
ferro-cyanide. The expensive linen gave a positive reaction in all tests, 
the cotton a negative. The cheaper linen gave a positive-negative 
reaction with both warp and filling threads, showing that cotton was 
mixed with the linen in both sets. In the union towelling the reaction 
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in the warp threads was negative, in the filling positive, indicating cotton 
warp and linen filling. 

Microscopic examination under a high power lens was used to show the 
kind and qualities of fibres in both warp and filling threads. In general 
they confirmed the physical and chemical tests. They indicated that 
the cheaper linen toweling contained poor cotton fibres and short flax 
or tow; that a better grade of flax was used in the more expensive linen; 
that the warp of the union toweling was cotton and the filling linen; 
and that the fibres in the cotton toweling were of long staple and good 
quality. 

The records of wear showed that the cheaper linen towels had the most 
holes and worn places. The more expensive linen had become somewhat 
worn but not so badly as the cheaper. The union and cotton towels 
gave almost no sign of broken or thin threads even at the end of eight 
months. 

The union and cotton towels were badly stained and somewhat greyed 
by laundering, while both qualities of linen had given up stains readily 
and looked whiter. 

The students who used the union and cotton towelings disliked them 
thoroughly. They complained that the towels did not absorb moisture 
readily, left lint on the dishes, lacked softness, were difficult to launder, 
and looked badly. There was no complaint against the linen towels 
except that the cheaper ones left lint on the dishes. 

The fact that both grades of linen toweling looked like good quality 
when new, taken in connection with the wearing qualities and the nature 
of the fibres as revealed by the tests, indicates that under present condi- 
tions appearance is a poor guide to value in linen toweling. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILD NUTRITION 
C. ROWENA SCHMIDT 


Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agricullure 


The nutrition specialist has popularized the recent knowledge of child 
nutrition and has suggested certain reliable authorities for mothers to 
consult if in need of more detailed information. As yet, however, she 
has given little help to the mother whose child cannot, thinks he cannot, 
or will not eat certain foods needed to meet his fundamental nutritional 
needs. Such a mother is facing a very definite behavior problem. It 
is the old story of leading the horse to water. How is he to be made 
to drink? 

The mother as well as the nutrition specialist is troubled not only 
because the child refuses to eat but also because these refusals are affect- 
ing his physical and his mental development. Cases of malnutrition and 
extreme willfulness as direct results of catering to the food whims of the 
child are constantly before the person who is alert to see them. The 
behavior problem must be handled before the health condition can be 
improved. Like other behavior problems this can best be solved through 
the application of sound principles of child psychology. 

A search into the literature of psychology brings to light an explanation 
of many of the problems which arise in the training of young children 
and offers a number of suggestions for their solution, but unfortunately 
only few and scattered references are made to the problems of the meal 
hour, and the remedies suggested are even more scanty. Also this 
information is in some cases too technical to be useful to the mother who 
has had no training in psychology, and in other cases it is too popular 
to be accurate. It seemed desirable therefore to provide a popularized 
though accurate summary of the literature and to supplement it with 
new data as to the reason for these food refusals, the circumstances under 
which they begin, and the means for their prevention. 

The work on which the present article is based was begun at the 
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Merrill-Palmer Nursery School, Detroit, and continued at the University 
of Missouri. The result of these investigations and the review of the 
literature of child psychology which preceded the study were presented 
in the form of a thesis for the degree of master of arts at the University 
of Missouri in June, 1924.1 

The Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit affords a unique opportunity 
for comparing the physical condition of the child with his food habits and 
noting the relation between his general behavior and his reaction to food. 
A questionnaire for the study of feeding problems was worked out with 
the help of Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley and other members of the 
Merrill-Palmer School staff. This was used first in studying the reaction 
of Merrill-Palmer School children to food, and later at the University of 
Missouri the questionnaire was presented to mothers in order to obtain 
information about the food habits of children entirely in the home 
environment. 

While many interesting facts about food refusals were brought to- 
gether, the number of cases and the conditions under which they were 
studied render the findings of primary value in indicating the need for 
further investigation. Therefore, the schedule has been revised and 
enlarged and is being sent out to members of the American Association of 
University Women who are enrolled in child study groups. It is hoped 
that the information obtained from this larger study will be of sufficient 
value when assembled and analyzed to merit publication. Meanwhile 
the practical information gained, together with outstanding points in the 
literature now available, are brought together here. 

Numerous psychological experiments prove that reactions to taste are 
not inherited. Primary sensations of taste and smell exist in rudimen- 
tary form at birth, but they become specialized and sensitized through 
the experiences of the child as he sees, tastes, smells, and hears about food. 
The development of food likes and dislikes is largely a matter of training, 
and the types of response an individual makes toward any food very 
soon becomes habitual. 

Just what reaction or response a child will first give to a food is in- 
fluenced in a very marked way by the association connected wit! his 
first experiences with this food. Pleasant or unpleasant conditions may 
become linked with the experience of taste. The emotional state of the 
child or of a mother who is over-zealous that the food be eaten, may 


1“The Psychology of Child Nutrition,” by C. Rowena Schmidt. Unpublished thesis, 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Missouri. 
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result in a “conditioned”’ prejudice; or some undesirable physical condi- 
tion in the food itself due to poor preparation, such as lumps in 
cereal, scorched cocoa, or an unsightly plate of food, may turn an ob- 
serving child against it. The dose of castor oil half disguised in orange 
juice has also prejudiced many a child against this valuable fruit. 

It is sometimes not so easy to determine that association is the cause 
for a dislike because a child so soon becomes a little slave to imitation. 
He wants to be exactly like father, mother, or big sister Sue and will 
respend to food according to the example which has been set for him. 
Examples are made not so much by talking as by doing. The father who 
says, “Yes, Johnnie, your mother is right; spinach is good for you,” 
and then serves himself with only meat, potatoes, and gravy, is not 
helping the mother solve the spinach problem. If he had put spinach 
on his own plate and Johnie’s without comment, the effect would have 
been far more significant. It is usually better to minimize the food 
conversation, talk about other things, set a good example in eating, and 
let the rest be taken for granted. 

A limited amount of food talk directed in the right channels is one 
method, however, of effecting what psychologists term positive sugges- 
tion. The good quality and pleasing flavor of food may be brought to 
the attention of children by such suggestions as, “This is so good” and 
“That is so nice’ and something else is what mother likes best. But it 
is easy to overwork this method to such an extent that it becomes preach- 
ing and arouses an undesirable but natural consequence—contrary- 
mindedness. When a child shows a tendency towards negativism, he 
must be handled carefully by an understanding person. Preaching, 
administering the wrong kind of discipline, and having open conflict of 
authority between the adults in handling cases of this kind develop a 
race of human mules. It is better often to ignore the condition alto- 
gether until it wears off rather than to aggravate it so that it will hang 
on for life. Some children respond to an appeal to reason. Others must 
be disciplined in some way. All of them require study. ‘Each child 
is a law unto himself” is a well-applied truism in cases of contrary- 
mindedness, whether they occur at the table or elsewhere. 

Popularized principles of psychology may thus be applied. Rules for 
the formation of good food habits as found in child health and motherhood 
manuals need to be coupled with these suggestions. If good food habits 
are to be established, the beginning must be made very early in life. 
By the time a child is weaned he must be accustomed to a number of 
fruit, vegetable, and cereal flavors in addition to that of his basic food, 
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milk. This is easily accomplished if the mother begins early, proceeds 
gradually, and is not discouraged when first “tastes” are spit out. New 
foods feel different to the baby’s tongue so he automatically rejects them. 
Little by little he becomes adjusted to so many changes in texture, con- 
sistency, and temperature that new foods hold no terror for him. 

The diet is kept simple and suitable by the use of very little sugar and 
fat, practically no seasoning, and only a small amount of meat. Bland 
foods will satisfy the child who gets plenty of fresh air, exercise, and 
sufficient rest and sleep, and who has never been given tastes of every- 
thing from mother’s plate. A child becomes finicky because of poor 
training in mental and health habits, not because a number of foods do 
not agree with him. With very few individual exceptions, all suitable 
foods agree with children. A prejudice which had its beginning in a 
psychological upset may, however, result in a food idiosyncrasy with all 
of its usual physiological disturbances. Even so, the difficulty can 
usually be overcome under the advice of a physician. 

With tact a child may be taught to like foods against which he has 
formed a prejudice. It is largely a question of breaking down an old 
habit and building up a better one, and it takes patience, perseverance, 
and confidence on the part of the adult. It is much better to help a child 
overcome a dislike than to effect submissive obedience. The first effort 
should be made by varying the method of preparation of the disliked 
food, or by offering it in some new combination of flavors. Sometimes 
a dislike is overcome if a small amount of the unwelcome food is served 
to be eaten along with some preferred food. Frequently a child’s dislike 
is an unwarranted prejudice against a food which he has seldom tasted. 
Withholding the favorite food until the less desired one is eaten, and 
refraining from comment at the same time may be effective. The use 
of expressions of approval and commendation for a child’s efforts to try 
to eat will be valuable if not overdone, and will always be more effective 
than scolding and punishment for failures. 

In some cases a child who is allowed to get really hungry just once will 
be convinced for all time that the parents’ judgment is final, and there 
will be no further fussing about the eating of wholesome foods. With 
other children it is necessary to repseat the process several times, or even 
for each disliked food. If the prejudice persists and the child refuses to 
try the disliked foods, he must be given nothing at all at that time or until 
the next meal. The parents must be firm enough to continue this 
“starving” process, watching closely that no sweets or any other foods 
are eaten between meals, until the child becomes hungry enough to try 
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one of the unwelcome dishes with his meal. This method of discipline 
is the best because it not only shows the parents’ authority, but at the 
same time it increases the child’s appetite and he forgets his “conditioned” 
prejudices. 

Though all of this is true as far as it goes, after all too little is known 
about the conditions which attend the beginning of refusals to eat. It is 
hoped that the study now under way will afford a detailed record of 
first evidences of food refusals. Significant also will be the report of 
the methods children use to avoid eating foods they dislike, the methods 
mothers are following in an effort to overcome prejudices, and the success 


these methods have brought. 
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THE LOSS OF MINERAL AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS FROM 
VEGETABLES BY VARIOUS METHODS OF COOKING! 


W. H. PETERSON AND C. A. HOPPERT 


Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin 


The importance of the mineral elements in the constructive processes 
and functional activities of the body is now well recognized. Calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron are the elements most likely to be deficient in an 
average diet. If the intake of these elements is calculated from existing 
tables of analyses, the result may be quite incorrect; not only does the 
percentage vary with the soil conditions under which the plant was 
grown but large losses may take place in the preparation of the food. 
Numerous tables are available which give the composition of raw food 
but none which furnish such information about the cooked article. 
There is great need of tables which give the composition of cooked foods. 

From an economic standpoint it becomes important to adopt such 
methods of cooking as will best conserve the mineral elements. Home 
economists have long recognized that such losses occur and have at- 
tempted to minimize them by utilizing the water in which the food was 
boiled, by reducing the volume of water and time of boiling, by substi- 
tuting steaming for boiling where practicable, and by making other 
modifications in the preparation of food. 

Many papers (1-13) have been published showing the loss of total 
solids, protein, sugars and other carbohydrates, and ash. An excellent 
review of the literature on these losses and a study of the changes in the 
fuel value of vegetables as affected by various methods of cooking has 
been given by Denton (14). 

While numerous papers have considered the loss of total ash but little 
attention has been given to individual elements. A careful search of the 
literature revealed only five papers (1, 3, 8, 15, 16) dealing with phos- 
phorus and but two dealing with calcium and magnesium (17, 18). 
Iron has been more extensively studied (19-22) than the other elements 
but even here the data are incomplete. Moreover, most investigations 
have dealt with but two or three vegetables, one or two elements, and 
usually not more than one method of cooking. 


1 Approved for publication by the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Gladys Boase, Bertha Clow, 
Helen Corey, Gladys Heuer, Edna Honeywell, Alcie Kinslow, Alice Tobey, Louise Thompson, 
Trixie Whitehead, and Sarah Wismer, seniors in the Home Economics Department, in carry- 
ing out the analytical work of this paper. Special credit is due Miss Heuer for the determina- 
tions of iron. 
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The experiments here reported were undertaken in the hope of supply- 
ing some of the lacking data. 

Methods of cooking. From 20 to 30 pounds of each vegetable, de- 
pending upon the amount of waste material, were trimmed, washed 
thoroughly, spread out to dry for 1 to 2 hours, then cut into small pieces 
about the size for table use and thoroughly mixed before sampling. 
From 15 to 18 samples were weighed out as quickly as possible and placed 
in pie tins. Each sample weighed from 400 to 600 gms. depending upon 
the method of cooking to be followed. A set of three samples was dried 
in the steam oven at 98°C. Another set was boiled with just enough 
water to cover the surface, a third set boiled with twice this volume 
of water, a fourth was steamed, and a fifth cooked in a pressure cooker. 

The vessels in which the vegetables were boiled were all of the same 
size and the gas was regulated to bring the water to the boiling tempera- 
ture in the same length of time. In steaming the vegetable was sus- 
pended above the water in a cheese cloth bag and the vessel was covered 
with a cone-shaped lid which prevented the condensed steam from 
dripping on the vegetable. In pressure cooking the vegetable was 
placed in the compartments above the water level and the pressure 
maintained at 15 pounds during the cooking. 

The time of cooking was generally 30 minutes for the boiled, 40 minutes 
for the steamed, and 15 minutes for the pressure cooked samples. The 
time of cooking varied slightly with some of the vegetables, depending 
upon how quickly the vegetables became tender, but in each group the 
time remained the same for all three samples. After cooking the water 
was drained off and the vegetable placed on the original pie tin. After 
cooling for 5 minutes the tin was weighed and the weight of cooked 
vegetable obtained by difference. The samples were then placed in a 
drying oven and dried to constant weight at 100°C., which usually 
required from 48 to 72 hours. 

By cooking large samples in triplicate and standardizing the procedure 
experimental errors were reduced to a minimum. Even with special 
care throughout the various operations, differences of 1, 2 per cent, and 
sometimes 5 per cent in weight of dry matter occurred in check samples. 

Methods of analysis. The triplicate samples were combined, ground 
in a mill to a fine texture, bottled, and kept until analyzed. Each time 
before samples were weighed out for analysis a little more than the re- 
quired amount was dried in the oven at least 3 hours to drive off any 
absorbed moisture. Nitrogen was determined by the Gunning modifica- 
tion of the Kjeldahl method (23). For the determination of the min- 
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eral elements the dried vegetable was first burned in an electric furnace 
to a white ash and the analysis made on this ash. In the case of iron the 
ignition was made at a dull red temperature to avoid volatilization. 
The sample to be tested for phosphorus was first moistened with a strong 
solution of magnesium nitrate dissolved in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol and 
then ignited. After the alcohol had burned off the ashing was completed 
in the electric furnace. 

McCrudden’s (24) method for the determination of calcium and 
magnesium in the presence of iron was used for these two elements. The 
calcium oxalate was titrated with 0.1 N KMnO, and the magnesium was 
weighed as Mg,P,0;. Phosphorus was precipitated and titrated 
according to the volumetric method of the A. O. A.C. (25). Iron was 
determined by the ammonium thiocyanate colorimetric method according 
to the Standard Methods for the Examination of Water and Sewage of 
the American Public Health Association (26). Alarge excess of NH,CNS 
as recommended by Marriott and Wolf (27) and by Berman (28) was 
used. 

Loss of dry matter and crude protein. Part of the detailed data obtained 
for one vegetable, rutabaga, is given in table 1 and shows the agreement 
obtained on check samples. The loss of dry matter ranged from prac- 
tically nothing by pressure cooking to 45 per cent by boiling with a large 
volume of water. The loss in steaming was one-third, or less, of that 
incurred by boiling. 

Attention is called to the increase in water content of a vegetable as 
a result of cooking, despite the fact that the cooked vegetable weighs less 
than the uncooked. The loss of solids tends to decrease while the gain 






































TABLE 1 
Data showing loss of dry matter and average moisture content of rutabagas cooked by 
various methods 
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in moisture tends to increase the weight of the raw vegetable. Whether 
the weight of cooked material would thus be less or greater than that of 
the raw product would depend upon which of these two factors over- 
balanced the other. The figures for the moisture content of the cooked 
vegetable given in the last column are calculated from the weight of dry 
matter, column 5, and the weight of cooked vegetable, column 3. 

The losses of dry matter and crude protein by the cooking methods 
for the 16 vegetables used appear in table 2 (pages 191-3). The 
figures representing these two types of losses are about the same by 
a given method of cooking. This is to be expected since protein is a part 
of the dry matter and bears approximately the same percentage relation 
to it regardless of whether the soluble or insoluble portion is considered. 
Of course, the losses vary greatly for different vegetables, being in cer- 
tain cases from 2 to 8 times as great with one vegetable as with another. 
The figures for pressure cooking and boiling show the greatest fluctuation 
and steaming the least. The average loss is about 15 per cent by steam- 
ing and pressure cooking, 30 per cent by boiling in a moderate quantity 
of water and 40 per cent when an excess of water is used. As would be 
expected the average losses for stalks and leaves are higher than those for 
roots, tubers, and bulbs, the difference being about 5 per cent. 

Loss of calcium and magnesium. The data in table 3 illustrate the 
procedure for determining the loss of a mineral element, in this case 
calcium, by various methods of cooking. Three determinations are 
included in each average. The final calculations were made from the 
percentage of calcium in the dried vegetable and the weight of dry matter 


as shown in table 2. 



































TABLE 3 
Average data obtained in determining the loss of a mineral element, (calcium) by various methods 
of cooking 
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(1) Boiled, with water sufficient to cover vegetables. 
(2) Boiled with twice as much water as in (1). 
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TABLE 2 
Loss of dry matter in vegetables cooked by various methods 
(calculated for 100 grams of raw vegetable) 
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TABLE 2—Continued 
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TABLE 2—-Conludid 














+) | 
re - 
os | | & Nn z 
5 | | a |< a 
o | o | | pe 5 | 
VEGETAPLE ™ | 2 | z | & x re 
| a | & - is “s os 
| 5 | < | ~ | ~ p 
| = | = | — | ~ — lod 
a ls a s ma & 
} 3) - . BS @ 2 S 
| 2 a | a | & ) = 
a ————e | = — = |-— ee | ae 
| grams percent) grams sale data 
Roots, TuBers, AND Butps—Continued:| | | 
(| Uncooked | 9.29) | 1.21] 90.7 
Boiled (1) | 5.33) 42.7| 0.71) 41.5) 94.6 
-utahacac (unccraned) ‘ | a all | } 
Rutabagas (unscraped)............d| Boiled (2) | 4.93) 45.8) 0.62) 48.6 94.5 


| Steamed | 8.06| 13.2) 1.02) 15.7) 92.0 
|| Pressure cooked 9.14 1.6) 1.13) 6.6; 92.4 


~ = Se ee ee ee ee ee 


(| Boiled (1) | 27.1] | 31.3] 
Average for all vegetables......... }! Boiled (2) | 39.4) | 43.0) 
)| Steamed 14 0 16.0) 

1 


Pressure cooked 16. 1) | 9.1) 





(1) Boiled with just enough water to cover the vegetable. 
(2) Boiled with twice as much water as in (1). 


In table 4 are given the data for the calcium and magnesium content 
of all the vegetables and the losses incurred by the different methods of 
cooking. Beet greens contained the highest percentage of these elements 
with spinach a close second. Asparagus and onions contain compara- 
tively small quantities of calcium and magnesium. Cabbage, which is 
about midway between spinach and asparagus in the content of calcium 
and magnesium, suffers the greatest loss on cooking irrespective of the 
method employed, from one-third to two-thirds of the calcium and 
magnesium being lost. It is apparent that these elements exist in an 
extremely soluble form, perhaps as inorganic salts. 

From table 5 it is seen that the percentage of phosphorus extracted by 
cooking is about the same as that for calcium and magnesium. A previ- 
ous publication (29) showed that 24 per cent of the total sulphur of 
cabbage exists in the form of soluble sulphates. The soluble sulphates 
and phosphates would be more than sufficient to account for the soluble 
calcium and magnesium. 

The insolubility of the calcium in spinach is in marked contrast to its 
form in cabbage. Although there is an abundance of calcium in the plant, 
none was lost by the three methods of cooking; and the loss in the re- 
maining method, was only 5 per cent, a proportion probably within the 
limits of experimental error. These figures were so unexpected that all 








TABLE 4 


Effect of cooking on calcium and magnesium content of vegetables 
(Calculated for 100 grams of raw vegetable) 
































’ = ~ zo 
VEGETABLE METHOD OF COOKING a > 2 a wl ‘ £ 
au | sa | 2 | 38 
a) °o z< o°o 
af ge 35 gz 
a = 
gram | perceni| gram | per cent 
STALKS AND LEAVES: 
Uncooked 0.0163 0.0136 
id iis cttntinntnnniebonl Boiled 0.0136) 16.5 |0.0124) 8.8 
Steamed 0.0138] 15.3 |0.0134) 1.4 
Uncooked 0.0504 
Boiled (1) 0.0392} 22.3 0.0197) 24.7 
I 8 Sai a ha {| Boiled (2) 0.0357| 29.3 0.0179) 31.4 
Steamed 0.0422) 16.3 (0.0205| 21.4 
Pressure cooked (0.0469) 6.9 |0.0238} 8.8 
(| Uncooked 0.0944 - 
Boiled (1) 0.0863! 8.6 0.0904) 31.9 
is i cnngeiiiiliiiiel {| Boiled (2) 0.0794| 15.9 |0.0773| 41.6 
Steamed 0.0908; 3.8 0.1142 14.1 
Pressure cooked (0.0813) 13.9 |0.1038) 21.9 
{| Uncooked 0.0338 0.0100 
Boiled (1) 0.0129| 61.6 |0.0037| 63.6 
SIE... s ccstuekussaansaacanl {| Boiled (2) 0.0094) 72.3 0.0024) 76.1 
Steamed 0.0202) 40.2 0.0057) 43.4 
Pressure cooked 0.0241] 28.7 (0.0071) 29.7 
‘| Uncooked 0.0159 0.0360 
Boiled (1) 0.0143} 10.1 |0.0291| 19.2 
NE i cnnvnnideannciuae | Boiled (2) 0.0120) 24.6 |0.0270) 25.0 
Steamed 0.0154) 3.1 (0.0354) 1.7 
Pressure cooked (0.0157 0.6 0.0359) 0.3 
Uncooked 0.0634 0.0231 
Boiled (1) 0.0501} 20.9 |0.0151| 34.6 
i a ae a {| Boiled (2) 0.0405! 36.1 0.0100) 57.1 
; Steamed 0.0561) 11.6 |0.0156) 32.4 
Pressure cooked (0.0418) 34.1 |0.0103) 51.1 
Uncooked 0.0446 0.0107 
Boiled (1) 0.0253} 43.2 |0.0051| 51.9 
Celery cabbage.............00eee0: Boiled (2) 0.0224) 49.7 |0.0041| 61.6 
Steamed 0.0373) 16.3 |0.0072| 32.6 
|| Pressure cooked 0.0394) 11.6 |0.0093) 12.8 
[| Uncooked 0.0763 0.1344 
Boiled (1) 0.0785} 0.0 '0.1085| 19.3 
Ee ee ee Te {| Boiled (2) 0.0722] 5.5 0.0850 59.1 
Steamed 0.0783} 0.0 (0.1105| 17.8 
|| Pressure cooked 0.0763, 0.0 |0.0907| 32.5 
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TABLE 4—Continued 





VEGETABLE 


METHOD OF COOKING 


CALCIUM IN VEGE- 





Roots, TUBERS, AND BULBS: 


Carrots (unscraped)......... 


Kohlrabi (unscraped)......... 


Parsnips (unscraped)........ 


Potatoes (pared)............ 


Sweat MOCO. 60000 cccccces 


Rutabaga (unscraped).. ..... 


{| Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 


didaasiiel {| Boiled (2) 


Steamed 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 





Spparaa Senin 
Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 


seeeelsie 4| Boiled (2) 


Steamed 


{| Uncooked 
Boiled 


eceesed 4| Parboiled 


Steamed 





Boiled (1) 


Uncooked 
Steamed 


Boiled 
Steamed 


Uncooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 


er {| Boiled (2) 


Steamed 


(| Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
..4| Boiled (2) 
Steamed 





\| Pressure cooked 


Pressure cooked 


Pressure cooked 


Pressure cooked 


Pressure cooked 


0.0615 
0.0545 
0.0589 


0.0167 
0.0139 
0.0151 


0.0167 
0.0107 
0.0103 
0.0130, 
0.0139 


0.0617 
0.0428 
0.0388 
0.0534 
0.0560 





Average for all vegetables... . 


Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 


och wel Siena 
Pressure cooked 











(1) Boiled with sufficient water to cover vegetable. 
(2) Boiled with twice as much water as in (1). 
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STALKS A) 


TABLE 5§ 


Effect of cooking on phosphorus and iron content of vegetables 


(Calculated for 100 grams of raw vegetable) 





VEGETABLE 


| 
| 


| METHOD OF COOKING 





<> LEAVES: 


PI Rinces scr cuveccsncascawns 


Beans, string......... 


ND idieen sus 


Cabbage 


Cauliflo 


WE ccc ccccccsecccese 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


ER 


| Uncooked 
4] Boiled 

\| Steamed 
( Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 

4 Boiled (2) 

| Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


( Uncooked 

|| Boiled (1) 

{| Boiled (2) 
Steamed 

|| Pressure cooked 


| 

Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 

4! Boiled (2) 

| Steamed 

| Pressure cooked 


| 
| Uncooked 
|| Boiled (1) 
| Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
| Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 





Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 


(| Uncooked 
} 


Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


| Uncooked 





le | 
| 





VEGETABLE 


PHOSPHORUS 
LOSS OF PHOSPHORUS} 


| gram 

; | 
10.0489 
(0.0363) 2 
0.0438) 
0.0429 
0.0337) 2 
0.0310, 2 
10.0348) 
10.0402 6 


0.0439 
0.0287 
0.0242 
0.0377 
0.0401 8 
| 
| | 
0.0309 
0.0170 4 
0.0124) 5 
(0.0241) 22 
10.0249) 1 
0.1147) 
(0.0795 30 
‘0 0576 
0.0927 
(0.1051 s 
0.0427 
0.0343 
10.0219 
(0.0360 15. 
0.0220) 48 
| 
0.0405 
10.0184 5 
0.0137 
(0.0283 
— 
_— 
(0.0242) 22. 
0.0160) 48. 
(0.0280) 10. 


0.0216, 30. 





IN COOKING 


| 
| 


wa | Z 
| a 
| a 
< Zz 
aod S 
° % 
= ie) 
> ~ Z% 
< ~ 4 
z as 
S) £0 
x 4 


| 
} 


| 


per cent| mgm. | per cent 


| 
' 
| 


| 0.55 | 
0.36 | 34.4 
| 0.44 | 20.0 
0.73 | 38.1 
0.89 | 24.5 
1.07 | 9.3 
3.22 | 
1.77 | 45.0 
1.83 | 43.1 
2.43 | 24.5 
2.95 8.4 
fi 73 | 
0.78 | 
0.34 | 56.4 
0.26 | 66.6 
0.51 | 34.6 
0.60 | 23.1 
| 
0.64 
0.44 | 30.3 
0.41 | 36.2 
0.57 | 8.3 
0.59) 6.1 
Sa 
} 
a. 
-|- 
0.68 | 
0.23 | 67.6 
0.38 | 44.1 
0.42 | 38.2 
2.45) -- 
1.35 | 45.0 
1.05 | 57.1 
1.82 | 25.7 
1.64 | 32.7 


un ore 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
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a . 
| | 3 | & | & g 
| s | & 
se | eis 
| t co | a | oe 
eS | 2) 8 | & 
VEGETABLE | METHOD OF COOKING -S8 |} eng | & | cS) 
x< a 4 > = Z 
ok os i = * oe 
= iw eS | z | 2 
| BOS co = | 
wa yD» Zz ns 
| 2 | 28 C Z°9 
| & | ww | a 
| 


1 | gram | per cent | mgm. | percent 
| 


Roots, TUBERS, AND BULBs: | 
| Uncooked 0.001, — | — | — 


| Boiled (1) 0.0521] 24.6}; — | — 
BeCtS... cc cccccccccccccccccceces ‘| Boiled (2) 0 0459} 33.6) — | — 
|| Steamed 0.0552} 20.1] — | — 


| 
\| Pressure cooked (0 — 21.6 | _-i— 
| 


|0.82| — 





























|, Uncooked 0.0369} — 
Carrots (unscraped)..............--¢| Boiled 0.0299) 19.0 | 0.54 | 34.1 
; || Steamed (0.0365; 1.1 | 0.65 | 20.7 
\| Pressure cooked 0 0283) 16.6}; — |— 
| | | 
| 
(| Uncooked 0 0673 — |o.s9| — 
a || Boiled (1) 0.0539] 19.7 | 0.51 | 42.7 
Kohlrabi (unscraped)............-.. {| Boiled (2) 0 0486) 27.7 | 0.43 | 51.7 
|| Steamed 0.0621; 7.7 | 0.70 | 21.3 
|| Pressure cooked 0.0584] 13.2 | 0.63 | 29.2 
(| Uncooked 0.06665 — |0.54) — 
; || Boiled (1) 0.0398) 40.2 | 0.34 | 36.1 
vcdtctcaveiccaccedcntas anes {| Parboiled 0.0345} 48.2 | 0.23 | 57.5 
| Steamed 0.0450) 31.5 | 0.45 | 15.9 
_| Pressure cooked 0.0426) 36.0 | 0.44 | 16.6 
; {| Uncooked 0 20414} — {1.12}; — 
Parsnips (unscraped)...............++ Boiled (1) 0. 1555) 23.7 | 0.81 | 27.6 
| Steamed 0.1938} 5.71.03) 8.1 
| | 
Uncooked 0.0798} — — _— 
Potatecs (pared)... .cccvcccccscocest || Boiled (1) 0.0642 3|— om 
\| Steamed 0.0705) 11.7) — = 
| 
| Uncooked 0.0448 1.71 
|| Boiled (1) 0.0297) 33.7 | 1.14 | 33.3 
TTT TTT Tere {| Boiled (2) 0.0249) 44.4 | 1.07 | 31.5 
|| Steamed }0.0339 24.3 | 1.28 | 25.1 
\| Pressure 0.0409} 8.7| 1.60] 6.4 
|| Uncooked 10.0456 0.28 
|| Boiled (1) 0.0252| 44.8 | 0.15 | 46.5 
Rutabaga (unscraped).............. 1 Boiled (2) (0.0195) 57.2 | 0.14 | 50.0 
|| Steamed 0.0343) 24.6 | 0.24 | 14.3 
\| Pressure cooked (0.0402) 11.6 | 0.27 | 3.5 
(| Boiled (1) 29.9| | 40.1 
Average for all vegetables.......... d| Boiled (2) 46.4 | 48.0 
|| Steamed 16.7 | 21.3 
\| Pressure cooked 19.4 | | 17.4 
(1) Boiled with water sufficient to cover vegetable. 
(2) Boiled with twice as much water as in (1). 
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the analyses were repeated, but the results were the same as in the first 
instance. A review of the literature disclosed a similar finding by 
Courtney, Fales, and Bartlett (18). Calcium evidently exists in spinach 
as some insoluble compound, perhaps as a silicate or pectate. The 
magnesium of spinach, unlike the calcium, is readily soluble and large 
percentages are lost in cooking. 

The average loss of calcium for all the vegetables is 10 per cent when 
these are steamed or pressure cooked and 20 to 30 per cent when they are 
boiled. For magnesium the corresponding losses are approximately 20 
aud 30 to 45 per cent. 

Loss of phosphorus and iron. The phosphorus and iron content of the 
raw and cooked vegetables and the losses resulting from various methods 
of cooking are shown in table 5. Because of the small quantities of iron 
the values are given in milligrams instead of grams. 

Parsnips are conspicuously high in phosphorus with cauliflower and 
potatoes next in order. The leafy vegetables and certain of the roots 
and bulbs such as rutabagas and onions show particularly heavy losses 
of phosphorus in cooking. As in the case of the other mineral elements, 
steaming conserves the greatest quantity of the phosphorus while boiling 
in a large volume of water is the most wasteful. 

The figures for iron are unfortunately not as complete as for the other 
elements, owing to an insufficient sample in one case and a loss of the 
material in two other cases. Iron is lost in cooking to a greater extent 
than any of the four elements investigated. The average losses for both 
phosphorus and iron are about 20 per cent by steaming and pressure 
cooking, 30 and 40 per cent respectively by boiling in a moderate quan- 
tity of water, and 45 and 50 per cent by boiling in twice that volume of 
water. Beet greens, cabbage, and spinach are conspicuous as being 
heavy losers of iron through the cooking operations. 

The percentage composition of cooked vegetables. In order to make the 
data of the preceding tables most useful to dietitians and other students 
of nutrition the percentage composition of both the cooked and the 
uncooked vegetables are given in table 6. In most cases the cooked 
vegetable contains a much lower percentage of mineral elements than 
the uncooked. In a few cases, however, there is a slightly higher per- 
centage of mineral elements in the cooked vegetable, due, of course, to 
a proportionately larger loss of dry matter than of mineral element. 
In cases of marked loss of mineral elements, for example in cabbage, the 
percentage found in the cooked vegetable is less than one-third that 
in the raw product. Among mineral elements, the greatest loss is in 
iron and the least in calcium. 
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TABLE 6 


Moisture, mineral, and protein content of uncooked and cooked vegetables 
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VEGETABLE 


METHOD OF COOKING 


MOISTURE 
CONTENT 


CALCIUM 


MAGNESIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 


IRON 








STALKS AND LEAVES: 


Asparagus........... 


Beet greens...... 


Cauliflower.... 








Uncooked 
Boiled 
Steamed 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


Uncooked 
Boiled (1) 
Boiled (2) 
Steamed 
Pressure cooked 


83 | 








per cent 


0.0163 
0.0151 
0.0163 


0.0504 
0.0421 
0.0386 
0.0432 
0.0476 


0.0944 
0.0802 
0.0738 
0.0964 
0.0830 


0.0338 
0.0135 
0.0095 
0.0247 
0.0261 


0.0159 
0.0120 
0.0113 
0.0129 
0.0134 


0.0634 
0.0519 
0.0439 
0.0661 
0.0478 


0.0734 
0.0922 
0.0796 
0.1051 
0.1037 


0.00055 
0.00039 
0.00052 


0.00118 


0.00078 
0.00091 
0.00108 


0.00322 
0.00164 
0.00170 
0.00258 
0.00301 


0.00078 
0.00036 
0.00026 
0.00062 
0.00065 


0.00064 
0.00037 
0.00038 
0.00047 
‘0.00050, 


0.024410.0668 


0.00245 
0.00158 
0.00122 
0.00257 
0.00228 











per cent 


PROTEIN 
N X 6.25 





33 


1.052 
0.921 
1.079 


2.148 


— {1.757 





1.537 
2.192 
2.083 


2.292 
1.683 
1.658 
2.263 
2.305 


0.914 
0.485 
0.350 
0.769 
0.770 


4.022 
2.606 
2.015 
3.132 
3.368 


— {1.330 
— 0.996 
— |0.684 
— {1.218 
— (0.760 





2.310 
2.162 
1.909 
3.083 
2.538 
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TABLE 6—Continued 
| 








VEGETABLE | METHOD OF COOKING 


' 
' 


MOISTURE 
CONTENT 
CALCIUM 
MAGNESIUM 
| PHOSPHORUS 
IRON 
PROTEIN 
N X 6.25 

















| 





j | } i 
ad | percent | per cent | percent percens | PE? 
| 


| | | 


= 
a 
= 
~ 


Roots, TUBERS, AND 





BuLss: | | 
{ Uncooked '84.7| 0.0227| 0.04500.0691 — 2.213 
|| Boiled (1) 87.1] 0.0249] 0.03530.0592, — |2.297 
Betts......ccesscees. }| Boiled (2) 87.7] 0.0214) 0.02660.0532) — 2.018 
|| Steamed 86.9) 0.0260) 0.0372'0.0647, — 2.464 
\ Pressure cooked - 0.0239) 0.0344.0.0593} — (2.259 

| 
(| Uncooked 85.4) 0.0818] 0.05170 0673 0.00089 2.110 
|| Boiled (1) 89.0 0.0693) 0.0354 0.0558 0.00052 1.780 
Kohlrabi (unscraped).{| Boiled (2) 89.9) 0.0615, 0.0320 0.0506,0.00045 1.687 
| Steamed 86.7, 0.0799) 0.0437:0.0616 0.00069 2.063 


| Pressure cooked ‘89 0) 0.0684) 0.03480 .0594 0.00064 1.780 


| | | 








| Uncooked 91.0 0.0269} 0.0140 0.06660 .00054 1.786 
| Boiled (1) 93.0) 0.0274) 0.0122'0.0482'0.00041 1.079 
Onions...............4| Boiled (2) 94.0) 0.0217} 0.0102 0.0384.0.00025 0.895 
| Steamed 92.1) 0.0305} 0.0144:0.0550 0.00055 1.514 
| Pressure cooked 91.9) 0.0307} 0.0159':0.0534 0.00055 1.130 
| | 

{| Uncooked 75.6) 0.0615| 0.04730. 2041 0.00112 1.052 
Parsnips (unscraped)...{ | Boiled ‘84.4, 0.0444) 0.02060. 1267 0.00068 0.742 
\| Steamed 76.3 0.0598} 0.03930. 1969 0.00104.0.856 

| | 
(| Uncooked 90.7) 0.0617 eassiieeend — {1.211 
Rutabagas } Boiled (1) 94.6) 0.0457) 0.01040.0269 — 0.756 
(unscraped......... | Boiled (2) 94.5 0.0431/ 0.00990.0217) — 0.691 
|| Steamed 92.0 0 0613) 0.01650.0394. — 1.171 
\| Pressure cooked 92.4, 0.0592) 0.01400.0426 — 1.194 





(1) Boiled with water sufficient to cover vegetable. 
(2) Boiled with twice as much water as in (1). 


The conclusions to be drawn from these figures are obvious and confirm 
those from earlier studies. Vegetables should be cooked by steam 
wherever this method is practicable. When boiling must be employed 
the minimum quantity of water should be used and wherever possible 
the residue should be utilized in the preparation of other foods, such as 
soups and gravies. 

Summary. Sixteen vegetables have been studied to determine the loss 
to dry matter, crude protein, calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and iron 
by four methods of cooking, namely, steaming, pressure cooking, boiling 
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in a moderate quantity of water, and boiling in double this volume of 
water. The losses increase in general for the different methods in the 
order named; the least occurring when the vegetable is steamed and the 
greatest when it is boiled in an excess of water. 

The figures vary considerably ranging from nothing for calcium in 
steamed spinach to 76 per cent for magnesium in boiled cabbage. The 
approximate average losses for dry matter and crude protein are: 15 
per cent by steaming and pressure cooking; 30 per cent by boiling in a 
moderate quantity of water, and 40 per cent when double this quantity 
is used. For calcium, the losses are somewhat less, being 10 per cent for 
steaming and pressure cooking and 20 and 30 per cent respectively for 
the two methods of boiling. The greater solubility of the magnesium 
salts is shown by a loss of 20 per cent for the first two methods of cooking 
and 30 and 45 per cent respectively for the last two procedures. The 
average losses for phosphorus and iron are the same as for magnesium, 
excepting by the two methods of boiling where the figures are from 5 to 
10 per cent higher. 

Certain vegetables show notably large losses. Cabbage is con- 
spicuous in this respect, while the closely related cauliflower retains its 
food constituents to a much greater degree. Celery, beet greens, and 
onions are other vegetables which suffer great loss, particularly of the 
mineral elements. Spinach shows a complete and unlooked for retention 
of calcium when subjected to the operations of cooking. Apparently the 
calcium in spinach is in an insoluble form, quite different from that found 
in most vegetables. 

Although a heavy loss of solids results from cooking, the moisture con- 
tent is invariably higher in the cooked material. The cooked vegetable 
generally weighs less than the uncooked, but in some cases there is a gain 
in weight. 
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EDITORIAL 


Home Economics Research and the Purnell Bill. It is good 
news for home economics that this bill to “authorize more complete 
endowment of agricultural experiment stations’ was passed by the last 
Congress and that an emergency bill provided funds for use during the 
next fiscal year. A grant of $20,000 is made to each state for the year 
1925-6, this amount to be increased by $10,000 a year until the total 
annual appropriation reaches $60,000. These sums are distinct from 
those provided by the Hatch and Adamsacts. They are to be adminis- 
tered through the Office of Experiment Stations of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

As a first step, that office notified all states of the passage of the act 
and asked their formal assent to its provisions. The executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Land Grant Colleges called a meeting of sta- 
tion directors and college presidents, late in April at St. Louis, to consider 
general plans and policies for the research to be conducted with the funds 
thus made available. 

Home economics is not specifically mentioned in the bill, but its inclu- 
sion is clearly implied in the following paragraph: 


The funds appropriated pursuant to this Act shall be applied only to paying 
the necessary expenses of conducting investigations or making experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribu- 
tion, and marketing of agricultural products and including such scientific 
researches as have for their purpose the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent and efficient agricultural industry and home life and such economic, 
(biological), and sociological investigations as have for their purpose the 
development and improvement of the home and rural life, and for printing 
and disseminating the results of said researches. 


Moreover, a brief in favor of the bill prepared by a special committee 
from the Association of Land Grant Colleges includes the phrase “the 
wide and varied fields of home economics’’, and home economics was 
frequently mentioned during the hearings as one of the subjects to be 
furthered by the measure. The Office of Experiment Stations considers 
home economics as an appropriate subject for research under the act, 
and station directors also have recognized its claim. The act does not 
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make mandatory research into any specified field, nor suggest any pro- 
portionate distribution of funds among different subjects. As far as the 
phraseology and present interpretation of the act are concerned, home 
economics has as plain an entry as agronomy, marketing, or any other 
science contributing to the progress of agriculture and rural life. 

In many of the benefiting institutions the home economics department 
is attached to the same administrative division as the experiment sta- 
tion, and in such cases the machinery already exists for including home 
economics in the research carried on at the experiment station. In 
others, where home economics technically belongs to another part of the 
system, codperation can be arranged as it has been in other subjects; as 
for example, when entomology is attached to the school of arts and 
sciences, but arranges codperative research with the experiment station 
in the school of agriculture. 

There is no lack of important lines of research in home economics. 
From among them home economics departments should be able to outline 
projects whose significance and value make it difficult to turn them 
down. Nothing will help the cause more than for the heads of depart- 
ments to prepare working outlines of such projects, accompanied by 
definite statements of the points to be investigated together with approxi- 
mate time, personnel, and apparatus required, and to have these ready for 
submission when the time comes. It is also well to remember that 
in addition to promoting investigations specified as home economics 
research we strengthen both our subject matter and our prestige by 
getting workers in related sciences to give their researches a slant toward 
home economics. 


Golden Jubilees. The recent celebration at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College (see page 285) reminds us that home economics is 
rounding out its first half-century. Though needlework, cookery, and 
housecraft have been taught in Europe as long as there have been schools 
for girls, home economics as we understand it is a distinctly American 
product. Only here has there been a general tendency to combine under- 
lying science with skill, to teach why as well as how; and in this country, 
far more than elsewhere, the subject has been recognized as having con- 
tributions to make to the college and university program. Miss Bevier' 
who has brought together the record of the early beginnings in the schools 
and colleges, shows that land-grant colleges in Iowa, Kansas, and Illinois 


1 Home Economics in Education. By Isabel Bevier. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1924. 
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were the pioneers among the latter, but the descriptions of the work 
offered fifty years ago suggest courses very different from those we know. 
Many causes have been at work tochange the fundamental idea from skill 
in housewifery to the application of science to the improvement of living 
conditions, among them the phenomenal spread of higher education for 
women and the necessity felt in the land-grant institutions to provide 
something for women comparable with the agricultural and engineering 
courses formen. Equally significant has been the influence of the group 
of broad-visioned, highly trained men and women who, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Richards, met in the ten annual Lake Placid Conferences 
and discussed the need of adapting the whole scheme of education to 
changing industrial and social conditions, and of bringing all the re- 
sources of the natural and social sciences and of art to bear on the problem 
of individual and family living. Another important influence was the 
attitude of the nutrition investigations of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture toward the popularizing of science; by providing simple, authori- 
tative bulletins on human nutrition, they gave that branch of home 
economics the scientific basis on which the later work has been built; 
by showing the national economic importance of proper diet, they 
strengthened the cause of research in human nutrition in the experiment 
stations and universities and thus paved the way for later research in 
other fields. 

We are far from the goal set by the pioneers, but they might not think 
the fifty years entirely wasted if they could realize the advance in extent 
and quality of the work offered, and the rapidity with which the idea of 
applying knowledge to the improvement of living conditions is per- 
meating the teaching of all the arts and sciences. 


Home Economics and Near East Relief. A recent letter from Mr. 
H. C. Jaquith, managing director of the American Near East Relief in 
Athens, to the president of the American Home Economics Association 
is of interest to all association members, especially in connection with 
the account of Miss Murphy’s visit to Greece in the April JouRNAL and 
the outline of courses on page 286 of this issue. He says: 


Miss Eda Lord Murphy, professor of home economics at Constantinople 
College for Women, has spent three weeks with us here in Greece advising and 
outlining a course in home economics for our older orphan girls. In addition 
she has met several of the important women here in Athens and aroused a 
tremendous amount of enthusiasm for home economics. The manual which 
Miss Murphy has prepared for us will be revised and supplemented during the 
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next two months by actual practice in the orphanage and by comparison with 
local conditions here in Greece—which we hope will not only serve our own 
orphanage, but meet with general use here in Greece. We are greatly indebted 
to the Home Economics Association, of which we understand she is an official 
representative, for the valuable services which she has generously rendered 
to our organization and to the question of home economics in general here in 
this country. We will ask you to convey to the members of your organization 
our appreciation for Miss Murphy’s services and help. 


Better Homes in America. In connection with the celebration of 
Better Homes Week, May 11 to 17, home economists will be interested 
to know that Better Homes in America is greatly interested in school 
practice houses and home economics cottages with laboratories. These 
seem to provide such an effective means of instruction in home economics 
and the other problems of home life, that the organization is making a 
special study of them. With the assistance of educational and home 
economics authorities it has drawn up a questionnaire as to the cost, 
size, type, and equipment of such houses, their place in the school system, 
the cost of operating, the character of instruction given, and the extent 
of codperation with other local organizations, such as home demonstration 
work and better homes campaigns. They have been sent to supervisors 
and teachers in charge and the returns should yield valuable information 
as to the types of building, administration, instruction, and the influence 
of the houses on the girls and the community at large. 


The Call to San Francisco. A picture like that of the Royal Gorge 
on the Denver, Rio Grande, and Western Railroad (see frontispiece) 
is enough to stir one’s wanderlust at any time. When we remember 
that this is only one of the many beautiful and interesting things on 
the route of the Home Economics Special, when on page 289 we read 
the possible choices for the return trip and what a variety of good 
times our California hostesses are providing for us in addition to the 
feast of reason of which the advance menu appeared in April—in the 
face of all this can those of us east of the Rockies resist the impulse to 
make our reservations now? As for those on the Pacific Coast, the 
mixed pleasure and responsibility of being at home and doing the honors 
must have led them already to write “18th annual meeting A. H. E. A.” 
against July 31 to August 6 on their calendars. 
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OPEN FORUM 


A Golden Jubilee in Kansas Home Economics. In April Kansas 
State Agricultural College celebrated its half-century mark in home 
economics. The division at the Kansas State Agricultural college had 
its beginning in 1873 when a class of a dozen girls were taught sewing by 
Mrs. H. C. Cheseldine. Classes in household economy, which included 
household chemistry, were added in 1874. A cooking laboratory was 
established in 1875, and the work has continued uninterruptedly ever 
since. 

That home economics training was begun so early in Kansas was due 
to the vision of John A. Anderson, president of the college from 1873 to 
1878, and to his willingness to begin what he believed to be the right 
education for his state. Many changes and additions have been made 
in the home economics course since those early days, but care has always 
been taken to keep the work on scientific and practical lines that will 
apply to everyday life. The growth of the entire college has been rapid 
during the presidency of William M. Jardine, from 1918 until his recent 
appointment as Secretary of Agriculture. 

In 1918, the course was reorganized and four departments created 


‘within the division under the direction of Dr. Helen B. Thompson, a 


graduate with the class of 1903, and the first alumna of the college to 
receive a doctor’s degree from Yale. When she went to the Southern 
Branch of the University of California as head of home economics in 
1923, Dr. Margaret M. Justin succeeded her. Dr. Justin was graduated 
from K. S. A. C. in 1909 and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Yale University in 1923. 

The jubilee celebration at the college was planned to commemorate not 
only the beginning of home economics but the contributions made by 
alumnz who have carried their home economics training into various 
fields of service. There are now representatives of the Kansas school in 
every state in the union except Kentucky and Rhode Island, and grad- 
uates have come in contact with these two states, for one organized the 
home economics course at Rhode Island State College and another 
taught at Berea College for several years. Many are engaged in active 
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service in far countries—Alaska, China, India, Hawaii, Korea, and the 
Philippines. 

During the jubilee a special convocation of the entire college was held 
at which the honorary degree of doctor of law was conferred upon Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones. Mrs. Jones was graduated from the college in 1876 
and was teacher of household economy and hygiene and superintendent 
of sewing from 1882 to 1884. She was made head of the foods depart- 
ment in 1884 and from 1887 to 1897 she was head of the domestic science 
department, as the course was then called. During Mrs. Kedzie’s 
administration a domestic science building, now called Kedzie hall, 
was built for the exclusive use of the domestic science and art classes. 
Mrs. Jones was professor of domestic economy at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute for several years after leaving K. S. A. C. in 1897. She later 
taught at Berea College, and is now head of home economic extension in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws was also conferred upon Mrs. 
Henrietta Willard Calvin and that of doctor of science on Miss Abby L. 
Marlatt in recognition of the contribution they have made in home eco- 
nomics education. Miss Marlatt was graduated from the college in 
1888. She has developed home economics in the University of Wisconsin 
and has been head of the department there for sixteen years. During the 
world war, Miss Marlatt took an active part in national and state food 
conservation work. 

An important feature of the program was the naming of the main 
home economics building “Calvin Hall’ in honor of Mrs. Calvin, a 
graduate of the class of 1886. Mrs. Calvin was head of the work at the 
college from 1903 to 1908, and it was during her administration that this 
building was built. She has been head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Purdue, dean of the school of home economics at the Oregon 
Agricultural College and specialist in home economics with the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, and is now supervisor of home economics in the 
Philadelphia public schools. 

Another feature of the jubilee program was a candle ceremony in 
which candles were placed on a giant map of the world showing the 


present location of graduates of the school. 
Mary ELva CRocKETT, 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Home Economics for a Near East Orphanage. The courses 
worked out during my stay at the Island of Syra (described in the April 
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JourNAL) will give an idea of the life of the girls as well as what we hope 
to teach them. Course B is the one which we developed for printing 
and which will be used as a suggestion for work elsewhere. 


COURSE A. HOUSEWORK DONE BY ALL THE GIRLS 


Aim: Production first. 

i. Cooking and serving meals for 1000 boys, 1500 girls, and 150 of staff 
personnel. 

2. Laundering, ironing, and mending 19,000 pieces weekly including clothes of 
American personnel, nurses, and senior leaders. 

3. Caring for girls’ orphanage: making beds, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, 
washing windows and woodwork, caring for latrines. 

4. Cutting, fitting, and making all cotton and woolen clothes (except tailored 
garments) worn by boys and girls. 

5. Handwork: embroidery and lace making. 


COURSE B. OUTLINE OF HOME ECONOMICS FOR OLDER GIRLS 


Aim: Education rather than production. 

Method: A large group is subdivided for work in laundering, sewing, 
cooking, and serving. The instruction is given on the job, but with individual 
supervision by the teacher. 

1. General housework. Lectures and demonstrations of approved methods 
adapted to the Near East. 

2. Laundering. 15 days. 10 girls in group. 

3. Ironing and mending, cleaning and pressing. 1 month. 10 girls in group. 

4. Cooking and serving for 100 to 150 members of personnel. 1 month. 
10 girls in group. 

5. Dressmaking, including hand and machine work, cutting, and fitting. 
3 months. 15 girls in group. 

6. Health and Hygiene. Twice a week for 2 months. 


COURSE C. HOMEMAKING 


This course is planned for a cottage near the girls’ dormitory. The aim will 
be to prepare the girls who have finished the other courses and are about to 
leave the orphanage for Egypt, France, America, or homes of their own for the 
problems of Home Management. The work will be given to a group of the 
oldest girls for a period of six weeks in a small five-room native cottage. It is 
obvious that even a few weeks of living in this home-like atmosphere will be 
not only a great pleasure but a great benefit to the girls after they have spent 
most of their lives in dormitories. 

There is a small garden for flowers and vegetables and a resident teacher will 
be in charge. The girls will have full responsibility for and the care of one or 
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two kindergarten children about four years of age. The housekeeping will be 
done on the budget plan with $10 a month for each child, an amount estimated. 
to cover the entire cost of living and the upkeep of the building. 

The work will include: methods of housekeeping, care and training of 
children, food, clothing, shelter, home nursing, and relationship to the com- 
munity. 


Epa Lorp Murpxry, 
Constantinople College for Women. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


NUTRITION SECTION 


Membership Committee. The chairman, Ruth Jordan, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, is anxious to increase the membership in the section and will be glad to receive 
names, addresses, and 50 cents dues from those interested in the work of the section. 


Bulletin No. 1. The first of the proposed series of bulletins to be published by the section 
has been issued in the form of an eight page printed leaflet. It contains the article ‘‘Fat-Soluble 
Vitamin and Calcium in Nutrition” by H. C. Sherman and F. L. MacLeod of the Department 
of Chemistry, Columbia University. A second bulletin is now in preparation and it is hoped 
that several will be issued during the year. The sub-committee in charge includes Mrs. 
Elizabeth Miller Koch, chairman, Lydia F. Roberts, Ruth Okey, and Mabel Nelson. The 
bulletins are sent free to section members who have paid dues and are registered with Miss 
Jordan. Copies may be purchased for 10 cents each from the secretary of the section, Mrs. 
Jessamine Chapman Williams, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


California Meeting. The section program is in general charge of the section officers and 
Dr. Ruth Okey of California. Dr. Alonzo Taylor of Leland Stanford University, Dr. Herbert 
Evans and Dr. Marshall of the University of California, Dr. Minna C. Denton of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. W. R. Bloor are expected to address the Section. There 
will be a joint meeting with the Institution Economics Section at which there will be four 
speakers, among them Dr. Sansum of the Metabolic Hospital, Santa Barbara, and Dr. Al- 
varez of the California University Medical School, San Francisco. The four sub-sections 
will hold round tables, with subjects and leaders as follows: Health education, Mrs. Jessamine 
Chapman Williams; research in nutrition, Dr. Ruth Okey; problems of the dietitian, Helen 
McDonald; experimental cookery and food preparation, Evelyn G. Halliday. 

MARTHA KoERNE, Chairman, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 











SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 
August 1 to 6, 1925 
RAILROAD ROUTES AND RATES 


The American Home Economics Special. The train leaves Chicago at 10:30 p.m. Sunday, 
July 26, makes generous stopovers at Colorado Springs, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake 
City, passes through the beautiful Feather River Canyon by daylight, and is due at San 
Francisco at 5:45 p.m., Friday, July 31. Time tables and rates were printed in the March 
JouRNAL. 

Return Trip. No special party arrangements are made for in order to allow freedom in 
the selection of routes. Those outlined below are among the most popular. For persons re- 
turning by Routes A, B, C or D the roundtrip fare is the same as that quoted for the special 
train ($86 Chicago to San Francisco and return). For routes E, F and G, it is approximately 
$18 more ($104 Chicago to San Francisco and return). 


Route A—Grand Canyon 


Southern Pacific R. R. or Los Angeles Steamship Co. to Los Angeles; Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Ry. to Chicago. If the Grand Canyon is included the railroad fare will be 
$9.12 higher. 


Route B—Golden State 


Southern Pacific R. R. or Los Angeles Steamship Co. to Los Angeles, Golden State Route 
to Chicago. 


Route C—Feather River Canyon 


Southern Pacific R. R. or Los Angeles Steamship Co. to Los Angeles; Union Pacific R. R. 
to Salt Lake City; Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. to Denver; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy R. R. to Chicago. 


Route D—New Orleans 


Southern Pacific R. R. or Los Angeles Steamship Co. to Los Angeles; Southern Pacific 
R. R. to New Orleans; Illinois Central or Louisville and Nashville and Chicago and Rock 
Island to Chicago. 


Route E—Spokane, and Glacier or Yellowstone Park 


Southern Pacific R. R. to Portland; Spokane, Portland and Seattle Ry. to Spokane; Great 
Northern Ry. (Glacier Park Line) or Northern Pacific Ry. (Yellowstone Park Line) or St. 
Paul, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. to Chicago. 
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Route F—Seattle, Vancouver, Glacier or Yellowstone Park 


Southern Pacific R. R. to Portland; Great Northern or Northern Pacific Ry. to Seattle; 
Great Northern Ry. (Glacier Park Line) or Northern Pacific Ry. (Yellowstone Park Line) 
to St. Paul; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. to Chicago. This route permits of a free side 
trip via rail or water line from Seattle to Vancouver and return, providing you secure your 
side trip coupons at the time of purchasing your railroad ticket. 


Route G—Seattle, Vancouver, and Canadian Rockies 


Southern Pacific R. R. to Portland; Great Northern or Northern Pacific Ry. to Seattle; 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Co. or Great Northern Ry. to Vancouver; Canadian Pacific Ry. 
and Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste Marie Ry. to St. Paul; Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy R. R. to Chicago. 


Alaska. From Seattle, a trip to Alaska and return may be made. The cost is $80 to $120 
including steamship transportation, meals, and berth. Reservations for this should be 
made now, as accommodations are limited. 


For further information or reservations, address Miss Nina Streeter, chairman of Trans- 
portation Committee, 5012 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


The more serious and business-like parts of the program were outlined in the April JouRNAL 
The more frivolous features have by no means been overlooked. Especially has effort been 
made to plan interesting group luncheons and dinners, most of them at the Fairmont Hotel. 
For luncheon on Saturday, registration day, a group of special tables will be provided. There 
will be a general dinner at the hotel that evening at which the Committee on Publicity hopes 
for an informal discussion of its program. On Monday special luncheons will be held for state 
presidents and several sections. For Monday dinner one may choose between an alumnz 
reunion and a visit to Chinatown. Tuesday will be spent at the University of California; 
luncheons will be arranged at places convenient to the campus; there will be a tea at the 
Women’s Faculty Club after the tour of the campus, and section dinners at Stephens Union, 
the beautiful club for students. Thursday noon is reserved for special luncheons, and the 
meetings close with the banquet Thursday evening—the gala event of the week, at which all 
the states will tell what’s what at home as they did at Buffalo. 

The exact time and place of luncheons for news-gatherers, home economics club repre- 
sentatives, sororities, and other special groups will be announced later. 

Sunday and Thursday—except in the case of hardworked committee members—are kept 
free for sight-seeing and general fun. Excursions were suggested in the April issue and more 
information will be available at the Convention. Visits are being arranged to various indus- 
trial plants on Thursday, and a choice is offered between the huge California and Hawaiian 


Sugar Refinery at Crockett, a furniture factory, a wool warehouse, and a cotton factory. 
Dona DeLuce, 


Chairman Publicity Committee. 














BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Woman's Share in Social Culture. By ANNA 
GarLIN SPENCER. Second edition, en- 
larged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1925. (Lippincott’s Family 
Life Series) Pp. 413. $2.50. 

A warm welcome will be given this re- 
vised and enlarged edition of Mrs. Spencer’s 
discussion originally published in 1913. 
Since that time, changes in the position and 
work of women then already visible to the 
trained observer have become patent to all; 
the political enfranchisement of women has; 
for example, been accomplished in 33 coun- 
tries affecting one hundred million women. 
Processes then apparently in full swing have 
been obstructed, so that only slight if any 
advance can be perceived, as, for example, 
the admission of women to positions of high 
academic prestige or to the higher counsels 
of the state. The net results of the Great 
War’s influences will be known only at a far 
distant time, but the reason for noting the 
nature and varieties of those influences is 
all the more compelling, and no one is better 
qualified than Mrs. Spencer to guide us into 
the intricate and devious paths to be followed 
if accurate account of the day’s development 
is to be taken. 

The first ten chapters in this volume, 
which is about half as large again as the 
earlier edition, treat of the same subjects 
dealt with before and in the same order. 
They are: “The Primitive Working- 
Woman;” “The Ancient and the Modern 
Lady;” “The Drama of the Woman of 
Genius;” “The Day of the Spinster;” ““Path- 
ology of Woman’s Work;” “The Vocational 
Divide;” “The School and the Feminine 
Ideal;” “The Social Use of the Post-Graduate 
Mother;” “Problems of Marriage and Di- 
vorce;” “Woman and the State;” and there 
is in this edition a new chapter (XI) “Where 
Two Walk and Work Together.” The 
Analysis of the earlier edition is retained, 


likewise in enlarged form. And in these 
chapters the topics that engage the activities 
of great organizations of women are lucidly 
set forth and eloquently discussed with the 
breadth of view, wide reading, and generous 
sympathy that characterize all Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s utterances. Perhaps the chapters to 
which the reader turns most eagerly are the 
eighth chapter on “The Social Use of the 
Post-Graduate Mother” and the last ‘““‘Where 
Two Walk and Work Together.” In the 
eighth chapter Mrs. Spencer interprets the 
early cruelties to older women, explains the 
“witch superstition,” and points to the con- 
nection between unduly early marriage, ex- 
cessive exploitation of the child-bearing 
powers of women characteristic of some civ- 
ilizations, and the hostility to the aged who 
bore in their character and minds as well as 
on their bodies the scars of this misuse. The 
result of this in the modern situation is 
the demand for the postponement of mar- 
riage, the dignifying of motherhood, and the 
recognition of the community’s need for the 
contribution of women who have had the 
experience of wifehood and motherhood. 
“Instead of penalizing the marriage of wo- 
men teachers the public school management 
should offer a premium for the marriage of 
these women; especially those whose proven 
fitness for the teacher’s office presents the 
first diploma in the curriculum of successful 
motherhood” (p. 248). In the last chapter 
Mrs. Spencer calls attention to the many 
points at which men and women are supple- 
menting each the efforts of the other. She 
discusses this ‘comradeship of study, work, 
and social effort” under the seven heads, (1) 
Agriculture, especially with reference to the 
new importance given by the War to agri- 
cultural labor, recalling women to that field 
of effort; (2) Domestic Labor, meaning the 
professionalization of tasks earlier menial, so 
that men now often do what were women’s 
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jobs; (3) the Teaching Profession and Edu- 
cation; (4) the Professions; (5) Industry; 
(6) Work for Internationalism and Peace; 
(7) the Church. Mrs. Spencer believes 
essentially in codperation rather than com- 
petition, in the abiding quality of love as 
against the temporary effects of hate, and 
she sees here as elsewhere, in the face of ob- 
stacles, “all things working for good.” 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
University of Chicago. 


Farm Life Abroad. Field Letters from Ger- 
many, Denmark, and France. By E. C. 
Branson. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1924, pp. 303. 
$2.00. 

Here is a delightful book of travel, obser- 
vations on fundamental matters in “the 
country end of things” in Germany, Den- 
mark, and France, presented with compari- 
sons of corresponding things in America by a 
leading authority in the field of rural eco- 
nomics, professor in the University of North 
Carolina. The book is not a formal scientific 
treatise, but comments from letters written 
to the people of North Carolina through the 
daily press during twelve months’ field study. 
It is an admirable example of a scientist 
presenting facts in such form that they are 
agents for popular enlightenment. 

The book gets at the true inwardness of 
situations in their relation to human welfare. 
It might have been entitled “Rural Stand- 
ards of Living.” It is not a volume that 
many home economists will necessarily add 
to their personal libraries, but it is one that 
all who deal with rural conditions should go 
over both for the pleasure of doing it, and for 
the emphasis it will give to certain factors 
in the American rural situation. It will also 
yield useful sections for reference reading. 

In addition to its discussion of such ques- 
tions as agricultural operations, codperation, 
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and marketing, there are striking pictures of 
rural houses and homes. Especially good are 
the contrasted pictures of the farm women in 
France and Germany who are field workers 
along with the men, and in Denmark where 
they are homemakers primarily. The high 
standards of home and community life 
achieved in Denmark through vocational 
and liberal education in the rural districts, 
through productive animal industry, through 
codperative organizations that enter into 
every aspect of agriculture and rural life, 
and through better living as the goal of 
better farming, form the central theme in 
Professor Branson’s story. 

It is much to be wished that some of our 
home economists in foreign work would give 
us similar journey-books to the homes of 
other lands, of England and the continent, 
the Near East and the Far East. 

Since the book unfortunately lacks an 
index, attention may be called to the loca- 
tion of certain discussions. For Germany; 
farm home hamlets, page 25; farm houses, 
27; diet, 15; homes 19, 27, 48; home owning, 
28; farm women, 33, 146; thrift, 35; com- 
munity life, 38, 50; dress, 3, 47; recreation, 
63, 68; domestic industry, 78, 81. For Den- 
mark: codperation, 85, 92, 158, 201, 209, 
237; poultry, 85; diet, 87; hotels, 93, 99; 
dress, 101; middlemen, 103; commercial 
agriculture, 105; ownership, 106, 113; fish- 
eries, 108; standards, 123; social enterprises, 
139; codperative housing, 142; the aged, 
143; women, 146; art, 162; music, 164; folk 
high school, 179, 194; railroads, 220; home- 
owning, 228; drink, 248; taxation, 256. For 
France: farm women, 265; farm homes, 268, 
270; neighborhoods, 269; home ownership, 
271; marriage, 276; feeding Paris, 278; farm 
life, 288. 

A useful bibliography is appended. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 
A Psychological Outline of Normal Devel- 
opment from Birth to the Sixth Year, In- 
cluding a System of Development Diagnosis. 
By ArNo.tp Gesett, Ph.D., M.D. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 447. 
$3.50. 

A discussion based largely on observation 
made at the Yale Psycho-Clinic and illus- 
trated by action photographs taken there. 
Too technical for the general reader, but 
indispensable for advanced students of the 
subject as a pioneer volume by a recognized 
leader in a rapidly developing field. 


Family Welfare Work in a Metropolitan 
Community. Selected Case Records. By 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKENRIDGE. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1924, 
pp. 938. $4.50; postpaid $4.70. 

A book intended to serve much the same 
purpose in the training for social service 
that legal case records serve in the law school; 
includes 44 records from the filed reports of 
family welfare work done by two social 
service agencies in Chicago; selected to 
illustrate eight general types of problems: 
sickness leading to codperation with medical 
relief agencies, insanity and feebleminded, 
non-residence, widows with young children, 
deserted families, children born out of wed- 
lock, industrial injury, and childhood and 
old age; includes also statutes and annual 
reports showing work of public welfare 
agencies. Technical, but illuminating for 
the social and family conditions described. 


An analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary 
Schools. Contributions to Education, No. 
167. By CHartes EverRAND REEVES, 
Ph.D. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925, pp. 194. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

A comprehensive treatise based on ques- 
tions asked of janitors and principals and 
observations made by the author, followed 
by analysis of competent jobs; discusses 
school cleaning jobs, daily and periodic 
cleaning of floors, special forms of cleaning, 


heating, ventilation, and special work; makes 
suggestions for the improvement of current 
practices and conditions. 


Southern Field Crops. By JoHN FREDERICK 
Duccar. Revised Edition. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 444. $2.40. 

A volume in the Rural Textbook Series by 

a member of the staff of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; first published in 1911 and 
now rewritten to present recent information 
and practice, especially those brought about 
by the cotton-boll weevil and the Mexican 
bean beetle; intended for use in agricultural 
schools and extension courses; deals chiefly 
with crop production, but includes a limited 
amount of material of interest to home eco- 
nomists on varieties, marketing, and use. 


The Instructor in Garment Cleaning. By C. 
C. Hupparp. St. Louis, Mo: National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 1924, 
pp. 318. $10. 

A volume by the former efficiency expert 
of the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, now industrial fellow at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards; intended to serve both 
as a reference book for shop use and as a 
textbook in dry-cleaning classes in vocational 
schools, the pedagogic form having been 
worked out by the Industrial Education 
Service of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. Valuable especially as a pioneer 
book in the field and as a compendium of 
trade practices, information on which is not 
elsewhere available. 


Embroidery and Pattern Design. By Han- 
NAH FOWLER AND GEORGE F. CRAGGs. 
New York: Isaac Pittman & Sons, Ltd., 
1924, pp. 156. $2.25. 

A handbook intended primarily for use by 
teachers in English schools, but interesting 
and suggestive for American conditions; 
analyzes stitches and processes for different 
types of embroidery; includes a section on 
design with definite suggestion for teaching; 
direct and concrete in manner of treatment; 
abundantly and clearly illustrated. 
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Textiles. For Commercial, Industrial, and 
Domestic Arts Schools; Also Adapted to 
Those Engaged in Wholesale and Retail 
Dry Goods, Wool, Cotton, and Dressmaker’s 
Trades. By Witutam H. Dootry. New 
York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1924, pp. 750. 
$5.00. 

Revised and enlarged edition of a standard 
handbook; includes about fifty pages of ex- 
periments for class use. 


Practical Methods in Microscopy. By 
Cartes H. Crarkx, A.M., D.Sc. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925, pp.| 237. 
$3.00. 

A well-known handbook by an instructor 
in Phillips Exeter Academy, first published 
in 1893, and now thoroughly revised and 
enlarged to bring it into accord with recent 
research and practice in microscopy and 
photomicrography; intended for the use of 
persons working by themselves as well as 
for classes. 
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The Rural Home: Proceedings of the 6th 
National Country Life Conference. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
pp. 241. $2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 

Besides program, reports of meetings, 
officers, and committees this includes the 
papers presented, many of them of impor- 
tance to home economists, especially those 
concerned with rural homes. 


Elements of Physical Biology. By ALFRED 
Lotxa M.A.,D.Sc. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., 1925, pp. 460. $5.00. 


Everyday Art. By Amt Matt Hicks. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, pp. 241. 
$3.00. 


The Food Supply of New England. Edited by 
ArtHur W. GirBert, New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924, pp. 273. $1.80. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
HOMEMAKING 


MacLeod, Sarah J. Harnessing the Dollar. 
Good Housekeeping. 1925, 80: 80. 
Budgets, though not a cure-all for family 

financial ailments, can be of inestimable value 
in helping to “harness the dollar” and to 
make the last of the year seem less compli- 
cated and discouraging to the custodians and 
sharers of family incomes. 

Reliable statistics for the last decade in- 
dicate the grave importance of successful 
family financing. With the wide range in 
income and standards of living, ready-made 
budgets cannot be made to fit perfectly the 
individual family and adjustments are es- 
sential if the financial plan is to be satis- 
factory. Though more difficult, it is pos- 
sible and practicable to make a workable 
budget for the irregular income. Each of 


the six classes, Savings, Food, Shelter, 
Operating, Clothing and Advancement, and 
such other expenditures as may be essential 
for the individual family, should be considered 
carefully in order that all small as well as 


large items may be included in the spending 
plan. A savings account equal to the year’s 
income and, if the head of the family has 
dependents, life insurance policies equal 
to twice the annual income, are of primary 
importance. Paying a maximum for shelter, 
whether rented or owned, works a hardship 
by curtailing other essentials, and the family 
dwelling place should be considered not by 
itself but as a part of the whole. Food ex- 
penditures may be lowered by “study, fore- 
thought, and planning.” Operating ex- 
penses need to be watched in order to avoid 
frequent leaks. Equipment for saving time, 
labor, and energy is a wise investment and 
may be purchased out of money formerly 
paid for service. Though hard to follow, 
a clothing budget which takes into account 
present supply and three-year needs is a 
necessity. Likewise a plan for insuring a 
maximum of family advancement eliminates 
the tendency to spend for unwise trifles. 
Accounts are essential as a means of 
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“living up to the budget” and should be more 
than an “obituary of past spending.” They 
show the return on money handled and are of 
unsurpassed value in future spending plans. 

Budgets, if honestly and frankly made, 
will aid greatly in family spending and will 
increase family happiness. 

Ruta M. Lrnpqvuist. 


Van Waters, Miriam. What’s Wrong with 
the Home. The New Republic. 1925, 
41: 531. 

That something is wrong with the home 
is shown by the fact that in America to-day 
there is one divorce in five marriages whereas 
twenty-five years ago there was one in thirty. 
The home should furnish healthy behavior 
codes in order that children may be equipped 
to meet the demands of modern business and 
modern life. But civilization and modern 
conveniences have forced out of the home 
the spirit of adventure and creation. They 
have robbed the dwellers in homes, the chil- 
dren especially, of legitimate energy outlets 
and have given in their place energy users. 

However, the fundamental difficulty is due 
to the relationship of parents to each other 
and their children. These forces which oper- 
ate from within are far more dangerous than 
those which operate from without. Parents 
refuse to be educated in the necessity of 
respecting the personalities of children and 
enriching their social relationships. The 
successful home attains and expresses a com- 
mon interest through joint action of a num- 
ber of human personalities. In these days 
the home like the institution is attempting 
in vain to reach a goal through force. 

Solution of the problem of the stability of 
the home does not lie in enforcement of uni- 
form marriage laws, eugenics, nor age of 
matrimony. It lies rather in the education 
of the public to the importance of the needs 
of childhood and a biologically sound view 
of family formation. Adults before building 
a home must understand themselves. They 
must conceive the home to be the place which 
furnishes “emotional background, a guiding 
line that can withstand the confused defini- 
tion of modern life.” 

FERN OsBECK. 
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Donham, S. Agnes. Woman’s Biggest Job— 
Training for Homemaking. Modern 
Priscilla. 1925, 38: 18. 

Homemaking, woman’s biggest job, should 
not be left to chance or experience but rather 
receive definite training. Boys as well as 
girls are included in the comprehensive plan 
for happy living, and the training begins in 
infancy. This presupposes a home in which 
the parents have high ideals, and all the mem- 
bers of the family share work and pleasures. 
In order that the family group may realize 
this fundamental basis for real success, con- 
sideration must be given to physical exist- 
ence, the development of spiritual values, 
the attainment and sharing of knowledge, 
and economic status. On the proper adjust- 
ment to the last hinges the success of the 
other phases of family life. With sympath- 
etic understanding of the real meaning of 
home, new foundations will be laid for other 
successful homes and the greatest business 
in life will be happily met. 

Lucy A. STUDLEY. 


Sanderson, Dwight. Farmers’ Incomes and 
Standards of Living from a Sociological 
View Point. Jour. of Farm Econ. 1925, 
7: 40. 

The standard of living in farm homes 
includes those goods which are commonly 
regarded as essential whether purchased by 
money or secured by the use of time. The 
sociologist considers the economic aspect— 
volume and monetary value of goods con- 
sumed—but his chief concern is with the 
kind and quality of goods included. The 
level of the standards of living is measurable 
by the extent to which it gives the best con- 
ditions for the highest development of human 
life. It remains to discover some means of 
maintaining for the farmer, as for the indus- 
trial wage earner, a minimum income which 
will be determined by the principle of the 
standard of living. The importance of se- 
curing larger human values from the present 
expenditures and introducing better goods 
into the standards of living is not less than 
that of acquiring a larger annual income. 
Only when the two are considered together 
will the farm standard be on a par with that 
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possible to those engaged in other industries 
and commerce. Ruts M. Lrypqvtst. 


Wilson, M.L. Farmers’ Incomes and Stand- 
ards of Living From an Economic View 
Point. Jour. of Farm Econ. 1925, 7:35. 
Economic studies of farm income have 

been concerned primarily with determining 

farm efficiency and the farmers’ share of the 
national dividend. The problems of pro- 
duction have been paramount in importance 
and there has been a general assumption that 
farm family consumption would take care of 
itself, or would be handled by specialists in 
other fields. By developing the economics 
of consumption “low incomes may be made 
to go further in supplying the good things 
of life, and through rationalized consumption 
greater values may be secured from present 
incomes as well as incomes yet to come.” 

It remains for a new group of specialists, 

coming possibly from the ranks of sociolo- 

gists, home economists, and farm economists, 
to develop this field. A high standard of 
living is a goal worthy of attainment. 

Greater codrdination in the studies of sources 

and use of income will go far toward enrich- 

ing the results of both economic and country 
life investigation. 
Ruts M. Linpqvist. 
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Davison, Eloise. The Ironer Offers Its 
Help. McCall's Mag. 1925, 52: 36. 
With but two tools—time and money— 

to use it is important that each be well used 

by the homemaker. Since it is not possible to 

increase the number of hours available in a 

day, it is essential that those hours be spent 

to the very best advantage. Ironing is one 
of the time-consuming tasks for which good 
household equipment is lacking. Granted 
that there are certain pieces of laundry which 
need only folding, there are others which 
must be ironed, and the use of an ironing 

machine makes possible good results in a 

minimum of time and with a minimum of 

effort. 

The method of heating the ironer will 
depend upon the kinds and cost of fuel 
available. Electricity, kerosene, gasoline, 
orgascan be used. The initial cost of the 
equipment must be reckoned with, but the 
economy in time is a vital factor. In one 
home three and one-third hours were saved 
in ironing the weekly laundry by machine. 
The roll forty-two inches long is to be pre- 
ferred to the shorter one if a maximum of time 
is to be released. It is important that the 
woman be familiar with the various parts 
of the ironer. 

Ruts M. Linpavist. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


List of Government Publications. The 
revision of the mimeographed booklet, 
“Selected List of Government Publications 
on Food and Nutrition” compiled by Ruth 
Van Deman, and a similar new list on tex- 
tiles and clothing by the same compiler are 
available in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A. I. C. P. Health Charts. Twelve at- 
tractive black-and-white designs of the sil- 
_houette type are used in this new series of 
charts or posters. They are on heavy card- 
board, 11 by 14 inches in size, and may be 
purchased for $2.00 a set from the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 


Poor, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 


Health Plays for Children. Three plays 
recently published in The Farmer’s Wife have 
been reissued in attractive booklets, along 
with illustrations and directions for costumes. 
They are “The Vegetables Entertain” and 
“Health for Uncle Sam” by Mignon Quaw, 
and “Little Boy Blue Wakes Up” by Grace 
Farrington Gray. They may be purchased 
for fifteen cents each from The Farmer's 
Wife, 55 East Tenth Street, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. The same company also publishes 
amusingly illustrated leaflets on “Exercises 
for Constipation” and “Setting-up Exercises.” 
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Annual Report of the Girl Scouts. In 
form this is one of the most attractive book- 
lets of the year; its cut-out shape suggests 
the hoop skirts of great-grandma Betsy, 
whose pleasure at the freedom enjoyed by 
to-day’s Betsy of the Girl Scouts serves not 
only to introduce but also to explain the 
philosophy of the activities of the organiza- 
tion. There are attractive silhouette or pen- 
and-ink pictures to indicate what the girls do 
and what their headquarters at 670 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, looks like. Inci- 
dentally are given details of membership, 
finances and officers, and a message from the 
director, Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin. 


Rug Making in Peking. An account of 
this industry, published as a special supple- 
ment to the Chinese Socal and Political 
Science Review for April, 1924, is sum- 
marized in Monthly Labor Review for 
February, 1925. It shows the rapid develop- 
ment following the recent increased foreign 
demand for Chinese rugs, and its change from 
a home or small-shop basis to that of the 
factory. Old-fashioned apparatus and proc- 
esses are still employed, and dyeing, which 
is still done to a large extent though not en- 
tirely with vegetable dyes, is an important 
part of the industry. Labor conditions are 
bad, especially for the boy apprentices who 
are brought in from the country on three- 
year contracts, and who receive their pay in 
lodging, food, and clothing rather than 
wages, living with no moral, physical, or 
educational supervision and with little 
chance of future employment. 


Domestic Workersin Baltimore. United 
States Department Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
Bulletin No. 39 gives the report of a study of 
the employment relations of domestic work- 
ers based on the records of the Domestic 
Efficiency Association of Baltimore. The 
findings are summarized in Monthly Labor 
Review for March, 1925. 


Home and Factory Baking. A recent sur- 
vey made in San Francisco and reported in 
Baking Technology shows that 94 per cent 
of the housekeepers interviewed bought 
bakers bread, but in a similar inquiry made 
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by a concern anxious to increase the sale of 
pastries and sweets it appeared that only 
13 per cent bought their desserts ready made. 


Hawaiian School Kitchens. An article in 
the Industrial Aris Magazine for March 
gives a picture of a standard school kitchen 
in a separate building with sewing room at- 
tached, and states that domestic science in 
the Hawaiian schools is self-supporting and 
popular because each kitchen serves from 
one to five hundred hot lunches daily at an 
average cost of five cents. Except in Hon- 
olulu the pupils do all the cleaning and 
janitorial work of the schools. 


Woman’s Education—A Forecast. The 
address which President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard delivered before the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz in November, 1907, has 
recently been reprinted from the magazine 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz by 
the College for Women at Western Reserve 
University. Although not bearing speci- 
fically on home economics. what President 
Eliot says about the education of women for 
homemaking is so much in accord with pres- 
ent-day tendencies in home economics that 
to reread the paper will prove of interest and 
inspiration to home economists. Copies 
may be obtained on request to the House- 
hold Administration Department, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Cleaning of Prints. A report of in- 
vestigations conducted in 1921 and 1923 by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of the British Museum is sum- 
marized in Museum Work for January— 
February, 1925; it describes various prac- 
ticable methods for removing dirt and stains 
of different types from engravings, etchings, 
and drawings, including the chemical or 
physical action of each and the precautions 
to be observed. 


A Log Cabin Reading Room. In connec- 
tion with 1924 Better Homes Week in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society built into one 
end of its large library and exhibit hall a full- 
sized replica in beaver board of a pioneer log 
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cabin and furnished it with fittings of the 
period loaned by local owners. According 
to a description in A/useum Work for Jan- 
uary—February, 1925, the installation was 
neither difficult nor expensive and others 
who wish to install a similar exhibit may 
obtain from the society working plan and 
drawings for the front elevation and the 
interior with its big stone chimney. 


Hospital Publicity in England. An inter- 
esting example of the methods used by welfare 
organizations to solicit support in an Eng- 
lish community is found in the “Record of 
1923,” issued by the Sheffield Joint Hos- 
pitals’ Council. It is an attractively printed, 
freely illustrated pamphlet of over a hundred 
pages, evidently financed by advertisements 
from local concerns, which brings together 
the noteworthy facts regarding the Council, 
its constituent organizations, beneficiaries, 
patrons, and cooperating friends. The 
“penny in the pound” scheme of contribu- 
tions to the support of local hospitals also is 
attractively presented in leaflets and folders. 


Niagara Falls. The power possibilities 
and preservation of the Falls are discussed 
by Samuel S. Wyer in Publication 2820 of 
the Smithsonian Institution as part of the 
Institution’s study of natural resources. 


Home Economics at the University of 
Porto Rico. The Porto Rico School Review 
for October, 1924, contains a lively ‘write-up’ 
of the work of last summer's session. Sixty- 
six home economics teachers took advan- 
tage of the courses offered. Mrs. Thomas C. 
Benner, the wife of the newly-installed 
chancellor, is a graduate in home economics 
at Simmons College. 


New York Society of Ceramic Arts. The 
twenty-seventh annual exhibit held in Feb- 
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ruary and March at the Art Center in- 
cluded table ware by Mrs. George F. Nichols, 
lamps by Mrs. M. D. Driggs, chintz deco- 
rated bowls from the Byrdcliffe Pottery, and 
specimens of Jugtown pottery from North 
Carolina. 


Curriculum Revision in Denver. Frances 
Zuill of the Iowa State University has recently 
been in Denver to consult with the school 
authorities regarding home economics in the 
proposed revision (see March JourNAL, page 
148) of the public school curriculum. 


National Baby Congress. A national baby 
congress and health exposition sponsored by 
the Illinois State Medical Association will be 
held May 2-9, at the American Exposition 
Palace, Chicago. 


Edison Lighting Institute. The exhibits 
and laboratories dedicated at Harrison, New 
Jersey, on February 11, concern all phases of 
the development of illumination devices 
since Edison’s invention of the first electric 
lamp in 1879. The institute includes a 
bureau of experts to assist in the improve- 
ment of all types of lighting, including that 
of the home. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee. Among 
the exhibits at the thirty-fourth annual 
negro conference held late in January was 
one depicting the progress in negro rural 
homes; it showed a typical one-room cabin 
of sixty years ago with broken windows, a 
bed and two chairs as the only furniture, a 
fireplace with two skillets as the only cooking 
equipment, wooden wash tubs, and a lit- 
tered yard, and, in contrast, a well-kept 
modern farm home with labor-saving de- 
vices, simple but tasteful furniture, and a 
clean kitchen in which a well-chosen meal 


was being prepared. 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. The American Home Economics As- 
sociation has recently been admitted to mem- 
bership in the conference and will be offi- 
cially represented at the second annual meet- 
ing in Washington, May 28 to 30. 

National Conference of Social Work. The 
special train to the annual meeting in Den- 
ver, June 10 to 17, will leave Chicago at 
11.30 p.m. Monday, June 8 and arrive in 
Denver at 7.30 a.m. Wednesday, June 10, 
going by the Chicago and North Western 
Railway and the Union Pacific. Informa- 
tion and reservations may be obtained 
through H. G. VanWinkle, General Agent, 
C. & N. W. Ry., 148 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. 

Guggerteim Fellowships for Study 
Aboard. The John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation has been started with a pre- 
liminary endowment of $3,000,000, the gift 
of Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim in 
memory of their son. The purpose of the 
Foundation is to offer young men and women 
world-wide opportunities for advanced study. 
It is intended for older students of proved 
ability, and to stimulate practical and cul- 
tural research and increase productive 
schorlaship in America. The educational 
advisory board consists of twenty well- 
known educators with President Frank 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore College as chair- 
man. The executive office at 2300 Pershing 
Square Building, New York City, is in 
charge of the secretaty, Mr. Henry Allen 
Moe. 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 
Twenty British students, men or women, 
recommended by a committee representing 
British universities and colleges, will an- 
nually be awarded fellowships for graduate 
study at any of the institutions which are 
members of the Association of American 


Universities and possibly others. Appoint- 
ments will be for two or, in exceptional cases, 
three years. Awards will be based on in- 
tellectual, physical, and social qualifications 
similar to those considered for the Rhodes 
scholarships for American students at 
English Universities. Like those, the pres- 
ent fellowships are intended primarily to 
promote better understanding of America 
in young men and women likely to become 
leaders in Great Britain. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The new department of the American Home 
is under the general chairmanship of Mrs. 
Maggi: W. Barry, College Station, Texas. 
It is organized in three divisions: home eco- 
nomics teaching, chairman, Mrs. J. C. 
Gawler, Yakima, Washington; home exten- 
sion service, chairman, Mrs. Clarence 
Haring, Berkeley, California; and homemak- 
ing, chairman, Mrs. Harry A. Burnham, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts. Under the last 
division there is also a committee on educa- 
tion in the home with Mrs. Barry as chair- 
man. Specialists in subject matter are: 
mothercraft, Mrs. May Dickinson Kimball; 
nutrition, Dr. Louise Stanley; budget, Mrs. 
Edith McClure-Patterson; textiles, Mrs. 
March Schenck Woolman; and insurance, 
Miss Alice Lakey. 

League of Women Voters. Among the 
prominent speakers at the annual meeting 
held in Richmond, Virginia, April, 16 
to 22 were Mrs. Corbett Ashby, the well- 
known London suffragist, and Donna Bertha 
Lutz of Brazil who made many friends in the 
United States at the time of the 1922 Pan- 
American conference in Baltimore. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the college, celebrated February 18 to 20, 
brought to Nashville many distinguished 
visitors. One session was devoted to George 
Peabody, Sir Esme Howard, the British 
Ambassador to the United States, speaking 
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of his work and influence in England. An- 
other session commemorated the influence 
of the College on American life. A new dem- 
onstration school building was dedicated 
as part of the celebration. 

Near East Relief. At the luncheon given 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees in Washington on Febru- 
ary 26, moving pictures were shown of the 
orphanage at Syra, described by Miss Mur- 
phy in the March Journat. There was also 
an exhibit of handicrafts made in that and 
other schools, including embroidery, lace, 
rugs, pottery, and silverware. 

Ella Sachs Plotz Foundation. This 
foundation, established in 1923 for the ad- 
vancement of scientific investigation, gives 
preference in its grants to researches on a 
single problem or closely allied problems. 
A recent issue of Science reports eight grants 
made for 1924-5; they are concerned mainly 
with physiology and pathology of the kid- 
neys, and include $1250 to Dr. S. H. New- 
burgh of the University of Michigan as the 
first of three annual grants for the study of 
the production of chronic nephritis with 
high protein diets and amino acids. 

School Health Program. The program of 
health study drawn up by the American 
Child Health Association is being followed 
in eighty-nine schools in sixty-two places 
scattered through twenty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, and even the Virgin 
Islands. 

Textile Design Competition. Several 
thousand designs were submitted in the 
ninth annual competition held in New York 
during March under the auspices of the Art 
Alliance of America. The jury of award con- 
sisted of representatives of leading textile 
firms and artists connected with the Alli- 
ance. Thirteen prizes, with a total value of 
$750, were provided by well-known manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

Conference on Better Housing. The New 
York Community Church recently held four 
conferences on Better Housing under the 
auspices of “Everybody Who Will Take 
Part.” The meetings were held from 4:00 
to 5:30 with two speakers on each of the first 
three days, and general discussion on the 
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fourth. The subjects included “How bad 
are the old tenement houses?” “Successful 
housing projects for citizens of small income 
in greater New York,” “Can garden apart- 
ments for citizens of small income be pro- 
vided on Manhattan Island?” with construc- 
tive discussion on proposals for progress. A 
similar program with appropriate local topics 
might be arranged in any community. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. The College of 
Agriculture held its annual Farmer’s Week 
from January 19th to 23rd with four hundred 
and eighty-two persons in attendance. An 
average of six lectures and demonstrations 
in problems related to the home were given 
each day by members of the university staff. 
Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund talked upon health 
problems of the rural home and particularly 
of the adolescent period. The home eco- 
nomics department prepared light bread from 
Missouri soft wheat flour for the annual 
Farmer’s Banquet, at which over seven hun- 
dred people were present. 

Dr. Katharine Blunt was the guest of the 
home economics department for several days 
during the early part of March. She ad- 
dressed a group of mothers on the coopera- 
tive nursery school movement and the Home 
Economics Club on the development of the 
American Home Economics Association and 
possibilities for the club’s affiliation. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. The students 
who go to Merrill-Palmer School this semes- 
ter are Fauneil Senter, Marie Streiter, Angel- 
ine Carlson, and Lemo Dennis, a graduate 
student. , 

Miss Frances Zuill, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, University of Iowa, was 
at the University February 16th and ad- 
dressed two classes on the “Qualifications of 
a Successful Home Economics Teacher.” 
In the evening she met the Omicron Nu, and 
gave a most interesting presentation of the 
subject, ‘“Newer Trends in Home Econom- 
ics.”” An enjoyable social hour followed. 

Dr. Katharine Blunt was a welcome guest 
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of the home economics department of the 
University in March. 

Beulah Coon and Grace Morton have re- 
turned to their positions in the department of 
home economics, after a semester at Col- 
umbia University. 

Miss Edna Benson spoke on home fur- 
nishing at a meeting of the Women’s Club 
of Hastings which was sponsored by the 
club’s home economics department. Other 
clubs of the county who are studying this 
phase of homemaking were guests of the 
club. The Woman’s Club has recently pur- 
chased a residence near the Civic Center fora 
club house and has built on a large audi- 
torium. The furnishing of the house was 
done through the home economics depart- 
ment of the Club. 

Nebraska State Normal. The summer 
school has been lengthened from eight to 
twelve weeks, with more home economics 
courses offered than before. Kearney is en- 
deavoring tosolve the dormitory dining room 
problem by careful planning of dietaries and 
buying. 

Leta Linch has resigned from Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, to become head dieti- 
tian of the new Lincoln City Hospital. 

NEW ENGLAND 

New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Economics Section: “Putting Eco- 
nomics into Home Economics”’ was discussed 
at the February meeting. Hildegarde Knee- 
land was speaker of the day and S. Agnes 
Donham conducted the round table dis- 
cussion. The need for research work wisely 
planned, directed, and supervised and the 
doubtful value of superficial research work 
were brought out in the discussions. 

Social Service Section: This section is 
mid-way in its program for the year. Mem- 
bers who are nutrition specialists are con- 
ducting a course of instruction for social 
workers without such training. The instruc- 
tors include Frances Webster of the Red 
Cross; Lou Lombard of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health; Frances Stern, 
Boston Dispensary; Marjorie Foster, New 
England Dairy Council; Miss White and 
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Miss Worthern, representing the Com- 
munity Health Association. The course in- 
cludes instruction in the factors of sound 
nutrition, food requirements and adequate 
dietaries, foreign diets, pre-school feeding, 
variations from normal diets, and food bud- 
gets. Food displays strengthen the discus- 
sions. Bread as made by five nationalities 
was exhibitied on the Saturday morning 
when foreign diets were studied. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in New 
York, April 13th and 14th, at the Hotel 
Martinique, and will be reported in the July 
Journat. Emma Conley was chairman of 
the program committee and Mrs. Annette 
Herr, chairman for local arrangements. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. The Association continues its 
year’s project of widening its contact and 
bringing its members in closer touch with 
other women’s organizations of allied in- 
terests. A well-attended reception to the 
presidents of women’s clubs in New York 
City was given by the association recently 
and an interesting joint meeting has been 
held with the New York League of Adver- 
tising Women. The chief speakers at the 
latter were Katharine A. Fisher and Mar- 
garet Sawyer, representing the Women in 
Business Section of the Home Economics 
Association. Ruth Watson, chairman of 
this group, introduced the speakers. An- 
other meeting of great interest was held at 
Pratt Institute where a textile program, ar- 
ranged by Martha Phillips Young, was fol- 
lowed by a fashion show. In March a dinner 
meeting was held at Teachers College pre- 
ceded by a trip for the members of the As- 
sociation through the new home economics 
building and the new women’s faculty club. 

Cornell University, School of Home Eco- 
nomics. Dr. Nellie Perkins of the Wayne 
County Psychopathic Clinic at Detroit will 
give a series of courses in child training at 
the summer school session, July 6 to August 
14. Advanced courses will be given to those 
who had last summer’s courses or its equiva- 
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lent. A nursery school will be arranged as a 
laboratory for the courses in child training, 
child care, and child feeding. 

Lillian Hoag of the local Social Service 
League is to assist the home economics staff 
in making a series of home surveys, the data 
from which will be used in planning both 
teaching and extension work. 

The nutrition department gave a course in 
dietetics to the nurses at the City Hospital 
during the first term. The work was in 
charge of Professor Helen Monsch. Actual 
laboratory instruction and personal con- 
ference were given by senior students in 
elementary dietetics and diet and disease. 
Miss Monsch considers this work an unusual 
opportunity for students to get their subject 
matter well grounded, to learn to meet 
nurses, and to know their problems before 
they are faced with actual hospital condi- 
tions. The hospital has already asked to 
have the work given to a third class. 

Dr. Adelaide Spohn has work started on 
several research problems in connection 
with the effects of canning methods on 
vitamin content of foods, the relation of color 
pigments to vitamin content, and the nu- 
tritive effects of the bread-meat-and-potato 
diets. Papers have been given at the 
monthly seminar in nutrition on the follow- 
ing subjects: The Purpose and Function of 
the Nutrition Survey, Miss Rose; Recent 
Reports on the [Iodine-Goiter Problem 
Miss Henry; Recent Work in Infant Feed- 
ing, Miss Monsch; Problems in Teaching 
Nutrition, Miss Rose. 

Lucile Brewer, Flora Thurston, Erma 
Hollen, and Dora Sonnenday attended the 
Eastern States Extension Conference of 
specialists in nutrition and dairy husbandry 
in New York February 24-26. Miss Thurs- 
ton is chairman of the nutrition section. 

Cornell acted as hostess for the December 
meeting of heads of home economics de- 
partments in the state called by Miss Conley 
of Albany, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics. Objectives in home economics 
teaching were discussed. 

The class in diet and disease conducted 
by Helen Monsch found a trip to Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium a satisfactory method of 
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studying storage of food and preparing 
and serving diets for the general hospital 
and for special patients. The class also at- 
tended a clinic in the afternoon where the 
doctors discussed the patients’ diseases and 
diets that were given them. 

New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. The college initiated a new feature 
in the program of codperation with the dis- 
trict and the alumni in the teaching field in 
connection with the meeting for each de- 
partment held on the morning of March 21st. 
The home economics department offered an 
attractive program by Mrs. Evelyn S. 
Tobey, instructor in household arts at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
popular throughout the state for her lectures 
and demonstrations. 

The Home Economics Club has become 
affiliated with the New York State Home 
Economics Association and thus with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
The club members feel that this is an im- 
portant step inasmuch as it will lead to 
wider interest in and association with other 
clubs working along the same line. Ninety- 
one members are on the roll, entitling the 
club to four representatives in the State 
Association. 

Pratt Institute. Saturday, January 17 
was Alumnze Day for the School of House- 
hold Science and Arts. The program in- 
cluded visits to classes, to Pratt Women’s 
Club at 166 Willoughby Avenue and the 
homemaking house at 220 Willoughby 
Avenue, a meeting of the alumnz at which 
there were speeches made by Elizabeth 
Condit, Mr. George D. Pratt, Mr. Frederick 
Howe, Miss Holloway, and Miss Kinney, 
and finally a reception and tea at the Casino. 

A big event for the School of Household 
Science and Arts was the Budget Fashion 
Show at the John Wanamaker Store on 
January 30 under the auspices of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Home Economics Division, and the National 
Housewives’ League. The forty-seven cos- 
tumes worn by Pratt Institute students were 
designed and made by students of this and 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts. The 
gowns were shown in four groups: those for 
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the young girl, for women in business, for 
Palm Beach, and for the trousseau. The 
Wanamaker Store generously awarded $100 
in prizes, one for the most original and at- 
tractive dress in each of the four groups, 
one for the most practical and attractive 
dress, and two for the best of the eight prize 
costumes. The judges were Miss Martha E. 
Dodson and Miss Anne Rittenhouse who 
said they did not know that it was possible 
for any school in the country to put on such 
a finished exhibition, showing such attractive, 
original designs and fine execution. 

The Fashion Show was under the direction 
of Miss Majorie Kinney with the codperation 
of Miss Grace Clarke of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Miss Margaret Lincoln 
of the School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Credit for its success should a!so be given 
to the helpful codperation of the store, and 
especially its home budget service. 

Teachers College. Miss Barrows gave 
three demonstrations before the Parents 
Association of the Morningside Presby- 
terian Church during January and February. 

Miss Shapleigh gave four lecture-demon- 
strations before the Institute of Arts and 
Science in January and February. 

On Saturday, February 21st, Miss Van 
Arsdale gave an address on “Science and the 
Art of Cookery” at a conference of food ser- 
vice directors of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association at 600 Lexington Avenue. 

Miss Mary Agnes Davis is writing a series 
of articles on the school lunch for the Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans magazine. 

Miss Ulla Christensen of Denmark visited 
various departments of the School of Prac- 
tical Arts late in February. She came to 
the United States through Dr. Lund of the 
International Education Board, to make 
a study of extension work. She is particu- 
larly interested in home economics for adults 
and in boys and girls clubs. 

On February 24th the students in foods 
and cookery were invited to have after- 
dinner coffee, served by the catering class 
at seven o'clock. after which a delightful 
hour was spent in Milbank Chapel when 
Miss Elizabeth Condit gave readings from 
Dickens and Mr. Alling played the organ. 
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Professor Andrews spoke recently before 
clubs and other organizations in Rose Valley, 
Pennsylvania, Leonia, New Jersey, South 
Bend, Indiana, and Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mrs Mary Swartz Rose is taking a half 
year’s sabbatical leave this term. 

Professor Ernest R. Groves of Boston 
University, author of several books on the 
family, will give two courses on “Social 
Aspects of the Modern Family” in the 1925 
summer sessions. Another new offering is 
two courses on “Housing and Town Planning 
in Relation to Family Welfare’ by Edith 
Elmer Wood, Ph.D. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first state news letter to home 
economics people was sent out in January, 
1925. It gives the program of work for the 
year and many items of interesting home 
economics work being done throughout the 
state. The hope is to further the work of 
the state association as well as that of the 
national organization by the medium of these 
letters containing the latest news. 

University of North Dakota. A home 
economics club was organized in January 
by the students in the department to pro- 
mote interest in professional home eco- 
nomics and bring the students into closer 
touch with one another. Thus far the busi- 
ness of the club has been largely concerned 
with providing a constitution and the neces- 
sary instruments of operation, but it is 
planned to have an occasional program along 
with the business meetings. The advisability 
of undertaking some research problem is also 
a matter under consideration at present. 

An advanced course in nutrition is being 
given this semester for the first time, under 
the name of Nutrition and Food Economics. 
Particular attention is paid to diet in disease 
and the newer developments in nutrition. 
Hazel Hauck is the instructor in charge. 

The course in home economics for men 
which was given two years ago for the first 
time is being repeated this year with seven 
or eight students enrolled. After learning 
something about the importance of a good 
diet, they will prepare and serve a meal or 
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two themselves. Other topics considered 
will be the principles of house planning and 
furnishing, selection, care, and hygiene of 
clothing, as well as etiquette for various oc- 
casions, formal and informal, including the 
responsibilities of a host, the ordinary cour- 
tesies due a woman guest, and clothing suit- 
able for different types of occasions. A 
great deal of interest was displayed by the 
men who took the course two years ago, and 
it is planned that a similar course be given 
at least once in two years, and oftener when 
the teaching load of the staff is lightened 
sufficiently to permit it. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. A 
meeting was held at Columbus, December 
30th, 1924, as a section of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association. Papers were pre- 
sented on “General Education and Home 
Economics” by Frank D. Slutz of Dayton, 
Ohio, on “Information Tests in Home Eco- 
nomics” by Clara Brown of the University 
of Minnesota, and on “School Architecture” 
by Mr. William B. Ittner, school architect of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The next meeting was set for Mansfield, 
March 7. 

Ohio State University. Katherine Bazore 
of the foods department has resigned to take 
a position at the University of Illinois. 

Marion Smith, who assisted in the foods 
and nutrition department for the past yearand 
a half, has gone to Boston for further study. 

Thelma Beall, who has been home demon- 
stration agent in Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
began work as home demonstration agent in 
Wood County, Ohio, in December. 

Eunice Teal has taken the place of Mary 
Devitt as home demonstration agent in 
Montgomery County. 

Amy Parke, who was home demonstra- 
tion agent in Summit county for several 
years, has resigned to go to her home in 
Ashtabula County on account of her mother’s 
«health. She is succeeded by Edith Childs of 
Boston. 
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Miami University. The advanced food 
class served the annual dinner to the football 
team at the close of the season. 

The Home Economics Club gave a Christ- 
mas party in the practice apartment. The 
club expressed the real Christmas spirit by 
making and sending one dozen and a half 
bungalow aprons t. the girls in a mountain 
school in Kentucky. 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. The 
second annual Educational Exposition was 
held February 20 to 23 with an attendance of 
750 high school students from all parts of the 
state and 200 high school teachers and chap- 
erons. Dean Coulter of Purdue University 
and Miss Anne Smith of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, gave addresses and held educational 
guidance conferences designed to awaken 
and stimulate the high school student’s 
purpose in education. A part of the exposi- 
tion was devoted to exhibits and demonstra- 
tions in the different departments and schools 
on the campus. The home economics ex- 
hibit dealt in many ingenious ways, includ- 
ing dramatic skits and demonstrations, with 
all phases of home economics, such as the 
budgeting of time and money, use of hous- 
hold machinery, household sanitation, nu- 
trition and diet, economics in our food sup- 
ply, proper table setting and serving, cloth- 
ing for the high school and college girl, and 
important principles in house decoration. 

The March issue of the Home Economics 
calendar deals with renovation and other 
clothing problems in the home. 

Dr. Walter Brown, director of the Marion 
County Health Demonstration Center, was 
a guest and speaker at the February meeting 
of the Home Economics Club. 

Oregon State Nutrition Council. A dinner 
meeting was held in Portland, February 6th, 
at which Dr. Walter Brown, director of the 
Marion County Health Demonstration 
Center at Salem, Oregon, was a guest of 
honor and outlined the work for this new 
five-year health demonstration. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Drexel Institute. The following members 
have recently been added to the home eco- 
nomics faculty: Ardenia Chapman, assistant 
professor in charge of the department of 
clothing and textiles who for the past four 
years was associated with the State College 
for Women at Denton, Texas; Florence 
Turner, formerly a member of the faculty of 
the State Normal School at Spearfish, 
South Dakota; Orrell Baldwin, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Mar- 
garet Russell, a Drexel graduate who is now 
the director of the college lunch room. 

Plans are being made to increase the num- 
ber of courses in the 1925 summer session. 
Many former students are returning to com- 
plete their work for a bachelor’s degree. 

The practice house baby holds a very im- 
portant place in the home economics de- 
partment. Little Evaline came to live in the 
practice house when she was six weeks old. 
A social welfare group of students in the 
college made all of the clothing and pre- 
sented it to the department for her use. The 
freshman class in foods, by its annual Christ- 
mas Carnival in the Court, made enough to 
supply some of the necessary nursery 
equipment. 

Annual! State Farm Products Show. As 
part of the educational exhibit the girls of the 
vocational departments of homemaking 
staged a health play, “Any Girl and the 
Goddess,” prepared an exhibit showing three 
meals a day for the pre-school child, three 
meals for the high school girl, and three meals 
a day for the active man, held a canning 
demonstration, and arranged an exhibit of 
clothing suitable for the high school girl 
shown on living models. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Julia Connor, administrative assistant 
for Better Homes in America, was the 
speaker at the meeting held in January at 
the College of Education in Providence. 

Providence. Florence Caton, who re- 
signed from the staff of the University of 
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Missouri in order to be near her mother, has 
accepted a position at the Providence Trade 
School. 

Rhode Island State College. The clothing 
class recently had the privilege of going 
through the Peace Dale Woolen Mills, the 
oldest woolen mill in the state where both 
spinning and weaving were done in the same 
building. 

The teacher-training class in vocational 
education will give a demonstration and 
lecture on care of hands, nails, hair, and skin 
by a professional woman in her own shop. 

The sophomore foods class at the college 
visited a number of interesting places in 
Providence on a recent field trip, among 
which were a candy factory, bakery, and 
public markets. Clara Taylor conducted 
the trip and received splendid codperation 
from the merchants. 

Home Economics Club. A new club has 
been organized at the Neighborhood Guild 
in Peace Dale under the directorship of 
Elizabeth Trowbridge. Their first activity 
was the preparation and serving of cookies 
and chocolate to the visiting and home 
basketball teams who were playing at the 
Guild that week. The club members con- 
sist of the home economics group of the 
South Kingston High School. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. At 
the fall meeting it was decided to promote 
the organization of high school home eco- 
nomics clubs; a committee was appointed to 
gather material for a small bulletin on the 
subject, and also a director to promote the 
organization and affiliation of such clubs. 

Texas Technological College. In Sep- 
tember, 1925, a new college of this name will 
be opened at Lubbock in West Texas. It 
will include colleges of art and science, home 
economics, agriculture, and engineering. 

Clothing Contest. The sixth annual Girls 
Clothing Contest was held in Austin, April 23, 
24, and 25 with about 600 Texas high school 
girls in attendance and visitors from other 
states. These contests have done much to 
promote sensible standards of dress among 
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high school girls, as well as the general cause 
of home economics. The girls from schools 
that enter earn their own money for coming 
as a class project. Some of them last year 
came over 800 miles. 

Home Economics Cottages. There are 
now thirty-two home economics cottages for 
high school home economics departments and 
many more are to be built. Each contains 
laboratory space for the usual class work and 
in addition a living room, dining room, bed 
room, and bath used for home nursing, ample 
storage space, and usually a screened porch 
and laundry, anda home kitchen. The cot- 
tage equipment makes possible a project or- 
ganization for home economics and renders 
household management a really vital course. 
The girls are proud of the exterior as well as 
the interior of their cottages, and throughout 
the long summer vacation when the teacher 
is not present, they take care of the yard 
and in the fall have everything green and 
blooming. 

University of Texas. February 7th the 
home economics department assisted by 
the Austin Chamber of Commerce, enter- 
tained the State Legislature and the Texas 
Press Association with a banquet in the ban- 
quet hall of the cafeteria. The room was 
beautifully decorated by design classes to 
represent an oriental garden, with tied and 
dyed awnings and yellow lanterns at the 
windows and boughs, and yellow balloons for 
the canopy. The banquet was partially pre- 
pared and entirely served by the students of 
the foods department, who were very at- 
tractive in white dresses with orange caps 
and neck ruffs—the college colors. A grid- 
iron program was put on by the various 
student organizations. One of the cleverest 
numbers on the program was an animated 
cross word puzzle in which figured the home 
economics students, who served the banquet. 

A study is being made of the physical equip- 
ment used in Texas schools and colleges for 
teaching home economics, and of the pro- 
portion of girls electing home economics. 

The Home Economics Club offers annu- 
ally a scholarship amounting to three hun- 
dred dollars. The scholarship is open to 


women students of not less than junior 
standing who are majoring in home eco- 
nomics and who have an average grade of at 
least “B.” The girls gain valuable outside 
training during the raising of this scholar- 
ship fund. Prior to the Thanksgiving game 
a flower sale was held and orders were taken 
for orange and white chrysanthemums 
which represent the colors of the University. 
Members of the classes in elementary food 
study made candy for sale just before the 
Christmas holidays. In connection with the 
art work, they decorated attractive tin boxes 
to hold the candy and designed lovely Christ- 
mas cards. In addition to these activities a 
series of teas has been given at the Univer- 
sity Cafeteria on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons by the members of the Club, the 
proceeds of which will be used to complete 
the scholarship fund. The Club hopes that 
soon in the near future it will be possible to 
add enough capital to the interest which is 
accruing to have an endowment fund. 

Texas State College for Women. The 
management houses are working out score 
cards by which pupils can check their own 
weak points. Separate cards are being pre- 
pared for the cook, the waitress, and the 
general helper. 

Food and nutrition posters, prepared last 
spring by our Home Economics Club for the 
use of teachers and health workers in the 
state, have been very much in demand. They 
have been scheduled from one to two months 
in advance. They are mailed out in a port- 
folio and the borrower pays the postage. 

Margaret Gleason, director of the house- 
hold arts department, Greta Smith and 
Clara Tucker of the teacher training staff 
attended the eighth annual conference of 
state directors, state supervisors, and mem- 
bers of teacher-training staffs in agricul- 
tural and home economics education for the 
southern region, at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
January 16 to 24. Important committee 
and conference work on courses for vocational 
experience was a feature of the meeting. 

West Texas Teachers College. The first 
year clothing class started the new year with 
each member using a budget book. The 
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OREGON 
June 22 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION August 1 
Home Economics 


Combine six weeks at the O. A. C. Summer 
Session with attendance at the National 
Convention and a tour of Oregon and Cali- 


fornia. 
O. A. C. OFFERS 


A cool clear climate, unexcelled facilities, 
and a strong faculty in the following courses: 
Household administration—Child Care, Dr. 
Caroline Hedger, Home Nursing, Household 
Management, Home Management House; 
Household Arts—Clothing Problems for 
Household Arts Teachers, Practical Textiles, 
Costume Design, House Decoration, Milli- 
nery, Short course in Dressmaking; House- 
hold Science—Meal Planning and Serving, 
Food Selection and Preparation, Food Prob- 
lems for Teachers, Nutrition, Health Edu- 
cation, Camp Cookery; Home Economics 
Education—Special Methods in Teaching 
Home Economics in the High School, Recent 
Developments in Home Economics; Edu- 
cation—Course for Deans of Girls in High 
School; Art, Journalism, Community Enter- 
tainment, Physical Education, and a wide 
range of courses in related fields. 

Registration Fee of $10.00 Admits to all Courses 
Laboratory charges and living expenses moderate 
Bulletin with full information sent upon request 
Address: Director of Summer Session, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Six weeks summer session 
June 29 to August 7 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Courses in 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
Foops NUTRITION 
METHODS OF TEACHING Home EcCoNnomICcs 
HovusEHOLD ADMINISTRATION COURSES 


All the requirements for teaching Voca- 
tional Home Economics which will in- 
clude living in the practice house, a de- 
lightful, cool, comfortable house on the 
campus, where board and room are ob- 
tained for six dollars a week. 


For further information or catalog address 


W. G. CHamsers, Dean 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 

















Summer addresses! 


What do you wish done with 
your Journal if you are not 
to be at your regular address 
during the summer? If you 
wish it mailed to another ad- 
dress, please send word, at 
least two weeks in advance. 
If you wish your postmaster to 
hold the summer numbers for 
delivery on your return or to 
deliver them in your absence, 
you should give him full in- 
structions. Every summer 
the postoffice returns many 
copies, on which the JOURNAL 
pays the postage. 


Please act now to avoid loss 
to yourself and expense to 
the JOURNAL, 











Cooking for Profit 


By Atice BRADLEY 


Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 
Cookery Editor, Weman's Home Companion 


F YOU wish to earn money at home 
through home cooked food, candy mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 

own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to manage 
a profitable motor inn, guest house or small 
hotel, you will be interested in Miss Brad- 
ley’s new home-study course. 


It shows ‘51 Ways to Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
training in all lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional personal help and instruc- 
tion is given in the special lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and profitable business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the personal direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms. 


You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin “Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Management,’’ 
giving full details and telling how some of 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free,—send for tt— 
to American School of Home Economics, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 
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books are to be turned in at the end of the 
spring term and comparisons will be made 
as to the amounts spent for such items as 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

The Home Economics Club elected officers 
for the winter term at the last regular meet- 
ing in December. The girls are looking for- 
ward to taking part in the spring meeting of 
the seventh district of the Texas State 
Federation of Womens clubs in Canyon. 

Home Economics for Boys. A course 
in home economics is being given to a class 
of boys in the vocational high school at 
Victoria, with 14 enthusiastic boys taking 
the work entirely without any credit 
toward graduation. They were the out- 
standing boys in the school, such as leading 
members of football teams. 


UTAH 


Utah Agricultural College. The School of 
Economics has secured the services of Mabel 
Wilkerson of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, for the first six weeks of 
the second national summer school, beginning 
June 15th next. Miss Wilkerson will give 
courses in costume design and home 
furnishing. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Jopkins 
will return to the Agricultural College cam- 
pus for a second series of courses in nutrition 
the coming summer. 

The resident faculty wishes to extend a 
cordial invitation to all readers of the JouRNAL 
to visit Logan on their way to the American 
Home Economics Association meeting in 
San Francisco August 1 to 6. 

Brigham Young University. The Home 
Economics Club is one of the most wide- 
awake in the school. Besides its minor par- 
ties, hikes, and luncheons, the main feature 
of the year was the codperation with the 
Agricultural Club to produce one of the pep- 
piest and most successful plays of the session. 
This was followed by a formal dancing party 
given at the Roberts Hotel where the Home 
Economics Club acted as hostesses to the 
Agricultural Club. Our membership this 
year has greatly increased over other years 
and the club is doing excellent work. 
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VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association 
With the hope of developing a homemakers 
section a meeting was held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont on March 20th during the 
state teachers’ meeting. Mrs. Evelyn Tobey 
of Teachers College addressed a group of 
home economics teachers, extension workers, 
and homemakers. 

University of Vermont. The Annual 
State Extension Conference was held on 
January 22, 23, and 24. Dr. Walter F. Eddy 
of Columbia University addressed the home 
economics section on “Recent Developments 
in Experimental Nutrition,” giving the last 
word on “bios” as well as the results of his 
experimental work on the effect of canning 
upon vitamins, particularly in spinach and 
apples. There was a talk on “Art as Applied 
to the Home” by Elizabeth Coburn, in- 
structor of art, and demonstrations by 
Alida Fairbanks of the home economics de- 
partment on “Pattern Making and Draping,” 
and by Emma Fuller, clothing and home 
management extension specialist, on “Put- 
ting Splint and Rush Seats into Chairs.” 
General matters of community organization 
and details of planning and carrying out 
clothing, home management, fruit, and vege- 
table projects were considered. 

High School Clothing Contest. The junior 
and senior high school home economics 
classes in Vermont are to enter a clothing con- 
test at the close of this school year. The 
aims of the contest are: To encourage the 
selecting of clothing from a healthful, prac- 
tical, artistic, and economical standpoint; 
to stimulate interest in the value of attrac- 
tive dress through the selection and construc- 
tion of a costume suitable for a high school 
girl; to teach the relation of clothing to 
health and efficiency; and to teach thrift 
through the keeping of accounts and 
budgeting. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The outstanding piece of work since the first 
of the year has been the drive for the affilia- 
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MAY :--Sulphur-and-molasses time--- 


but sulphur and molasses are out of 
style. Nowadays we get our pep 
from Vitamines, and our schoolgirl 
students find out how and where 
to seek them in Mabel Wellman’s 
FOOD PLANNING AND PREP- 
ARATION. It teaches more than 
cooking. 


And for just-younger folks,---includ- 
ing the boys,---right eating is made 
easy to know about in Florence 


FOOD FACTS FOR 


Winchell’s 
EVERY DAY. 
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of the home-making problem 
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STOP LOOK READ 


FOR THE TEACHER OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


FOR THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 


FOR THE;DIETITIAN IN THE HOSPITAL 
FOR THE ARCHITECT PLANNING THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM 
Two books have been prepared, by an expert of 

National reputation. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


INSTITUTION RECIPES, has been enlarged 
and revised in this fourth edition. It gives sev- 
eral hundred recipes in large quantities and 
menus for the institution serving three meals a 
day and for the cafeteria providing only the 
noon lunch. The food value of every recipe is 


expressed in calories. 

THE SCHOOL LUNCH, Its organization and 

management in Philadelphia, Pa. It discusses 

menus, equipment, floor plans, methods of keep- 

ing accounts, plans of cooperation between do- 

mestic science classes and the school lunch. 
ILLUSTRATED 


For sale by the author. Price, $3.00 per copy. 
EMMA SMEDLEY 
Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 
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tion of the home economics clubs in Virginia 
with the state association and through that 
with the national. Virginia has a unique 
system of home economics clubs in the high 
schools of the state, developed under the 
supervision of Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, state 
supervisor. In each of the state-aided schools 
there is a home economics club named for 
some living leader in home economics, who 
has accepted the invitation to become spon- 
sor and who often contributes interesting in- 
formation to the club meetings. The clubs 
hold frequent meetings and discuss many 
problems of home economics. All of these 
clubs report their activities through the state 
paper for home economics, the “Peptomist.” 
As a result of the recent effort there are now 
affiliated twenty-five clubs, four of these in 
the State Teachers Colleges and William. and 
Mary College. To each of the affiliated clubs 
an attractively prepared certificate of affilia- 
tion is being sent to be framed and hung in 
the home economics cottages or departments 
to which the club belongs. 

The newly-elected officers of the associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Miss M’Ledge 
Moffett, president, are perfecting their or- 
ganization. The Virginia Association now 
has a total of 81 members. 

District Educational Conferences. In 
each educational district of the state a chair- 
man was appointed to devise some way of 
bringing home economics before the district 
educational conference. A project worked 
out at Radford for the conference of District 
I on March 12th furnishes an interesting ex- 
ample of possible methods. The students of 
the home economics department of the local 
school demonstrated a project in school lunch 
work. A demonstration lesson was taught 
by a student teacher in home economics in 
the sixth grade room. This lesson was cor- 
related with one on hygiene and concluded 
with serving lunch to the children at noon. 
Following this a health playlet was given by 
the students of the home economics clubs 
under the supervision of the home economics 
department. The entire lunch for the 300 
visiting delegates was served in school lunch 
fashion by the students of the home eco- 
nomics department. Each lunch bag was 
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properly packed and contained an attrac- 
tively designed favor, stating the food values 
and the importance of the school lunch as an 
educational project. The rooms in which 
the lunch was served were decorated with 
numerous health and food posters. The 
correlation with the art department was also 
shown in black-board drawings. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Belle Alger, 
clothing specialist, has recently prepared a 
bulletin entitled ‘The Foundation Pattern.’ 

Dean Florence Harrison attended the 
Washington Home Economics Association 
meeting at Tacoma on February 14th. 

The Ellen H. Richards Club, after two 
years of inactivity, has reorganized and as 
an initial event gave a party on February 
28th, for the home economics students and 
faculty. The entertainment, ‘A Short 
Course in Home Economics,’ proved both 
entertaining and enlightening to the guests. 
The organization expects to identify itself 
with the state and national associations. 

University of Washington. A no host din- 
ner was given at the Commons, January 7th, 
in honor of Miss Cora Winchell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. About 
ninety-five people attended including former 
Teachers College students. Miss Raitt, 
director of home economics, acted as chair- 
man of the evening. Miss Winchell gave an 
interesting talk on recent developments at 
the college. She touched upon the impor- 
tance of having home economics make its 
attack from the standpoint of actual homes, 
which vary from the desolate shacks on the 
barren plains to the cliff dwellings of apart- 
ment houses. She warned against the possi- 
bility of taking over into home economics 
subjects which rightfully belonged in other 
fields and could often times be more expertly 
taught there, and urged the value of courage- 
ous experimental teaching as a means of 
progress. 

Professor Grace Denny gave a lecture on 
“Fabric Fallacies” in the course of ten public 
lectures arranged by the College of Science 
for Wednesday evenings during the winter. 
Martha Koehne, assistant professor of 
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A year’s outline 


for teaching Domestic Science 


The only book of the kind published. 
Although you cannot buy it anywhere, 
Davis will send a free copy upon request. 


OR the first time teachers of 

domestic science may obtain a 
book giving a full year’s outline for 
a course of study in Domestic 
Science work. 


The outline is arranged in daily 
lesson form, giving the main points 
to be considered, the laboratory ap- 
plication and the method of presen- 
tation. The book is being published 
in quarterly sections and the first two 
sections are now available. 


Send for your copies of Sections 1 
and 2 today. You will receive the 
other two sections as they are pub- 
lished without further correspon- 
dence on your part. Just address 
Domestic Science Director, R. B. 
Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J., and 
ask for ‘“Teacher’s Outline.’’ 
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home economics, has been granted the May 
Pemberton Nourse Fellowship of $1500 
offered biennially by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for work in public 
health. Miss Koehne plans to spend next 
year studying under Professor Mendel at 
Yale University. 

Seattle Home Economics Club. A meet- 
ing was held at the new Olympic Hotel of 
which the city is so proud. An enjoyable tea 
was served to about forty members in one of 
the artistic parlors and Mrs. W. E. Barn- 
hart, president of the Seattle Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was the principal speaker, 
telling of the aims and accomplishments of 
the Federation. Although the Home Eco- 
nomics Club had long been a member of the 
federation, its hours of meeting prevent its 
functioning more than indirectly. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Domestic Science Cottage. The first cot- 
tage for the use of domestic science to be 
constructed in West Virginia was recently 
finished at Point Pleasant. It is a one-story 
frame construction and cost approximately 
$4500. The outstanding feature, perhaps, 
is the four unit kitchens arranged in separate 
and distinct groups. Each kitchen is nine 
by eleven feet and accommodates from four 
to six girls. 

Clarksburg. Girls in the home economics 
department of the Clark District High 
School celebrated Mrs. Richards’ birthday 
by giving the play “Our Friends the Foods.” 
The ninth grade clothing class made the cos- 
tumes. A sketch of Mrs. Richards’ life was 
presented by one of the girls and excerpts 
from her college letters were read by another. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The committee which has been working on 
the course of study in home economics for 
two years has completed its first draft of the 
course. Mimeographed topics will be put 
into the hands of about fifty selected teach- 
ers who have been asked to follow the course 
as far as practicable and to send in criticisms 
and suggestions. Revisions will be made in 
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light of these suggestions, and the revised 
course of study will then be distributed 
to all home economics teachers of the State. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. During 
Thrift Week, Miss West, the director of the 
home economics department, broadcast 
from a station in Milwaukee, a seven min- 
ute speech on family budgets. Every stu- 
dent in the methods class is giving a public 
demonstration sometime during the year. 
Some of these have been given before wo- 
men’s clubs, some at church circles, and 
some in a newspaper which runs a house- 
keeper’s or cooking school. 

Stout Institute. The course known as 
Home and Social Economics II, or Child 
Study, deals with the child and the home, 
and the child and society or the responsi- 
bility of society for the welfare of all chil- 
dren. The course is open to juniors and 
seniors, and each student taking the course 
spends at least an hour a week with a real 
child, usually in the child’s home; she plays 
with it, tells stories, reads, takes it out of 
doors, and under as varied conditions as 
possible makes its acquaintance and observes 
its individual reactions. Sometime, toward 
the close of the semester, the group play 
takes the form of a children’s party—a 
project worked out by two or more students. 
In addition to this a special problem is 
worked out by each member of the class. 
It may be a behavior, health, or recreation 
problem in connection with the child she is 
studying or a problem in a related field, such 
as making a series of educational posters, pre- 
paring a bibliography on child care and train- 
ing for parents and teachers, or selecting 
suitable books for children of different ages. 
Two students last semester made a study 
of children’s playthings and occupational 
material, proposed a list for class approval, 
and then purchased for class use such equip- 
ment as seemed best fitted to meet present 
needs. As this is a teacher-training insti- 
tution, for their final problem all members of 
the class work out an outline and one or two 
units of a course in child care and study for 
girls of high school age, specifying the type 
of school, as well as the type of home from 
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which the pupils are supposed to come. 
Working out such outlines gives the girls an 
opportunity to use a variety of suitable ma- 
terial; they have discovered sixteen courses 
at the Institute which contribute, directly 
or indirectly, to education for parenthood. 
In almost every outline there appears some 
mention of observing or using an individual 
child or baby, or groups of children, in con- 
nection with the suggested units for high 
school girls. 

Mrs. Gertrude Hasbrouck, infant hygiene 
specialist from the State Board of Health, 
was in Menomonie late in February. At the 
Institute she showed her equipment and 
gave demonstrations or talks to the voca- 
tional education class, the sophomore prac- 
tice teaching sections, and the home and 
social economics class. She also addressed 
groups and mothers in the Child Conserva- 
tion League, and the local parent-teacher 
associations. 

On January 22, Lydiamae Everett (stu- 
dent) and two of the clothing classes held 
a style show for the townspeople, students, 
and faculty, and displayed dresses made by 
the girls during the first semester. The cur- 
tain rises on the reception room of Madame 
Formeau’s exclusive establishment where 
manikins displayed the latest designs. Mrs. 
Von Marvitz, a would-be important society 
leader, arrives with her two daughters, then 
Mrs. Meyer and Miss Smith, who also come 
to make selections from Madame’s newest 
gowns. Madame herself comes in, greets her 
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visitors with a cordial smile and many ges- 
tures. Ata sign from her, soft music is heard 
and French maids usher in two models in 
sportswear, suggestive of the spring modes. 
Each model turns to reveal all lines of her 
costume, then steps down a stairway leading 
off the stage, and makes her way up and 
down the aisles, to give the audience a close- 
up view. When silk and wool models for 
afternoon, street, and evening wear have all 
been displayed, Madame and her pleased 
visitors disappear and there enters one of the 
models portraying Mrs. Von Marvitz, with 
the rest of the models close upon her heels. 
The curtain goes down on the laughing 
group in Madame Formeau’s creations. 

A tenth grade class in home furnishing has 
just completed the refurnishing and decora- 
tion of a class room designed as a model 
clothing laboratory for junior high school 
pupils. Last year a similar class renovated 
and refinished some discarded equipment and 
thus provided a charming room for the use 
of elementary school pupils at a minimum 
cost. Next year it is planned to decorate a 
room in the style that generous funds would 
make practical for a public school and to 
install the finest equipment available for 
senior high school work. Not only have the 
comparative costs been carefully planned but 
differences in materials, finishes, style of 
equipment, storage facilities, decorative ac- 
cessories, even the reference books and mag- 
azines have been thoughtfully considered in 
relation to their comparative service. 











